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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS. 


.Stephen Barm is the author of The Clothing of Clio: A study of the representation of history in 
nineteenth-century Britain and France, 1984. 

Li|U Burnard is Database Consultant at the University of Oxford's computing service. 

David E. Cooper's Metaphor will be published taler this year. 

Ann Comelben'a Any Four Women Could Rob the Bank of Italy was published Iasi year. 

Tim Dooley's recent collection of poems. The Interrupted Dream, is reviewed an page 137. 

Margaret FltzHerfaert died last week. She was the author of The Man Who Was Creemnanile: A biography of 
Aubrey Herbert , 1983. 

John Gage is the author of Turner: Rain, Steam and Speed, 1972. 

Anthony Grafton's Joseph Scaliger: A Study in the History of Classical Scholarship, Volume 1 , was published 
in 1983. 

Colin Greenland's novel Daybreak on a Different Mountain was published in 1984. 

Jasper Griffin is a Fellow of Balliof College. Oxford. 

Barbara Hardy's most recent book, Forms of Feeling in Victorian Fiction, was published last year. 

D. W. Hartnett's first collection of poems, A Signalled Love , is reviewed on page 137. 

Roy Halicnley's books include A Yorkshire Boyhood, 1983. 

Robert Irwin’s History of the Mamnluk Sultanate of Egypt and Syria wns published last year. 

Douglas Jarman's books include. The Music of Alban Berg, which was published in 1979. 

Ian Ker is writing an intellectual biography of Cardinal Newman. 

Frauds King's selection of short stories, One is a Wanderer, appeared in I98S. 

Peter Loe wen berg's Decoding the Past: The psycho-historical approach was published in 1983. 

Wilfrid MeUers's books include Music In a New Found Land, 1964. 

Andrew Motion wns a lecturer in English at the University of Hull from 1977 to 1981. His critical books include 
Philip Larkin, 1982. 

John North is Professor of the History of Science at the University of Groningen. 

Claude Rawson's Order from Confusion Sprung: Studies In eighteenth-century literature was published last 
year. 


Graham Reynolds's books include The Later Paintings and Drawings of John Constable, 1984 
Trevor J. Saunders is Professor of Greek at the University of Newcastle upon Tyne. 

Stuart Sutherland's The Price of Everything wit) be published later this year. 

Claudio Vita-Find is the author of Archaeological Sites In their Setting, 1978. 

Jeremy Waldron is a lecturer in Political Theory nt the University or Edinbuigh. 

P. J. Waller is the author of Town, City and Nation: England 1850-19/4, 1983. 

J. K. Wing's Reasoning about Madness was published in 1978. 

Stuart Woolf is Professor of History at the European University in Florence. 
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Authors World Peace Appeal (AW PA), active 
1952-5: contact sought with any author who 
belonged to this organization; for a memoir of 
the AWPA in which it is hoped to include the 
views of respondents as to its effectiveness. 
Naomi Mitchison. 

15 Blenheim Crescent, London Wll 2EQ. 


Alan Jarvis (1915-71): personal, profess},* 
or anecdotal material, letters or wrainiwwa 
for a memoir. 


Norman Hay. 

407-1455 Robson Street, Vancouver, BC Vfflm 
.Canada. 


Ida Bauer Adler (1882-1945), sister of the 
Austrian socialist leader Otto Bauer, and 
mother of the opera director Kurt Herbert 
Adler: reminiscences, anecdotes, letters, 
photographs or other material; for a 
biography. 

Hannah S. Decker. 

Department of History. University of Houston, 
University Park, Houston, Texas 77004, USA. 
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Jean Huber (172W6), Genevan artist * 
caricaturist: friend and correspondent of hi 
Lord Palmerston, 3rd Duke of Gralfa.K 
bam Beckford; whereabouts of lettencra. 
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Oarry Apgar. 

Paul Mellon Centre for Studies in British Arts 
Bloomsbury Square, London WC1 A 2NP. 
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Tolstoy alone with his conscience 




Henry Gifford 

R, F. CHRISTIAN (Editor and Translator) 

Tolstoy’s Diaries 

Volume One: 1847-1894. 396pp. 

Volume Two: 1895-1910. 359pp. 

Atblone.£ 45 . 

0485 112760 * 

Of ihe ninety volumes that make up Tolstoy’s 
works in the Soviet Jubilee Edition (1928-58), 
jlurty-two are filled by his letters, and thirteen 
by the diaries and notebooks. Thus exactly half 
of his prodigious output belongs to what in 
most writers would be the background; but 
Tolstoy set no boundary between the public 
and the personal, literature and life. Literature 
for him must be a means to living, not an 
aesthetic pastime. Annenkov, one of the liter- 
ary men he met in St Petersburg when his 
celebrity began, wrote to Turgenev of an 
astonishing discovery about this arrogant and 
cross-grained newcomer: nobody they knew 
w85 u so moral a character". The word Annen- 
kov underlined is appropriate to Tolstoy pre- 
eminently among Russian writers. When an 
entry of 1853 in his diary claims “I’ve never yet ' 
mei s man who was morally as good as me” , the 
reader, shaken by an unparalleled record of 
vanity, utter absorption in self, coldness to- 
wards others and exploitation of women, still 
his to recognize Tolstoy's heroic capacity for 
the moral life, his dedication, renewed after 
every setback, to the one clear goal. The pur- 
suit of individual perfection can be as ruthless 
asany other manifestation of genius. The artist 
is never satisfied, beginning afresh with every 
new work. Tolstoy was -an artist in morality, 
rather than the saint he aspired to be - an artist 
whose draughtsmanship was often clumsy, but 
whose energy and passion continued to the last 
day. • 

R. F. Christian’s engagement for some fif- 
teen years with the letters and diaries has been 
a so table service to the English-speaking 
pnHk. In 1978 the Athlone Press published a 
selection of the letters, translated and anno- 
tated by him, in two volumes. He was then 
persuaded to undertake this companion work. 
Having chosen the entries that best revealed 
Tolstoy as a writer, a moral and social thinker, 
(so far as he could be this in later life) a 
Fivate person, at home with his surprisingly 
P®lknt family,,' on. the estate among the 
Plants, or corresponding with his friends, 
lessor Christian then compared the selec- 


tion with that made in two volumes of the 1965 
Moscow edition. They have been brought to a 
fairly close similarity, but Christian’s presenta- 
tion is superior in several ways. He has checked 
and improved certain readings of the text, and 
has not spared Tolstoy the effects of his own 
damaging candour. The diatribes against 
women (“weaker creatures spiritually’’, with 
no respect for mate principled thought) had 
been passed over by his Soviet editors, and 
Christian does not censor Tolstoy’s political 
comment. His translation is very scrupulous, 
the notes are well handled. 

Tolstoy kept a diary, with certain gaps - 
above all during the time he was working on 
War and Peace and Anna Karenina - from the 
age of eighteen until a few days before his 
death. Boris Eichenbaum once described it as 
his “home university” in the early period. It 
was more precious to him than any novel or 
treatise he ever wrote, because here he con- 
fronted, almost every day, that severe task- 
master, his own conscience. 

When Gorky met him at the turn of the 
century he suspected that Tolstoy’s secret 
thoughts were never uttered, even in his diary. 
At the beginning he wrote with unabashed 
curiosity about the kind of mnn he was, study- 
ing himself under the tutelage of Sterne, that 
“intolerable observer" according to Pushkin. 
Tolstoy's self-exposure in the diaries was unre- 
mitting and often impatient. Though sensing 
his own superior powers , he was aware of many 
disadvantages in character and situation. 
When serving with the Army of the Danube, 
shortly before his move to besieged Sevasto- 
pol, he made an unsparing appraisal of himself 
at twenty-five. Lacking social position, self- 
educated in a piecemeal, haphazard way, 
immodest, irritable, lazy, cowardly and irreso- 
lute, he loved goodness, but feared that given 
the choice he would be content with fame 
rather than virtue. The young Tolstoy is un- 
couth and angrily defensive. He could barely 
■ tolerate female company as “a necessary un- 
pleasantness of social life". Among the count- 
less pedantic rules for ihis own improvement, 
modelled on Benjamin Franklin, is one that 
spells social disaster: "Choose difficult situa- 
tibns, always try to control a conversation, 
speak loudly, calmly and distinctly, try to begin 
and end a conversation yourself." Having de- 
termined his procedure, he continues: “Seek 
the company of people higher in the world than 
yourself." • 

"Man was created for solitude. . . in a moral 
sense", he noted in 1851. The diaries were for 


him the equivalent of the East room in Mans- 
field Park where Fanny could be alone with her 
conscience. Only in 1862, when he married, 
did Tolstoy's sincerity in the diaries come 
under threat, since Sonya would be reading 
them too. By 1897 he had come to regret the 
loss of “that religious feeling I used to have 
previously when 1 wrote my diary just for my- 
self. The diaries were made to some extent 
into a weapon in his struggle with Sonya. When 
his domineering disciple Chertkov also began 
to see them, the contention between Sonya and 
Chertkov led to Tolstoy's flight from Yasnaya 



Polyana. Now that his creative energy was 
turned mainlyto didactic ends, the freedom of 
his diaries where, undistracted, he had once 
been able to inspect his moral life, mattered 
more to him than anything. "Perhaps they are 


not put that ordeal under any strikingly new 
light. However,- it does show in much eloquent 
detail a tireless seeker whose strength derived 
from resistance to the age, even though his 
actual mode of thinking was inescapably 
marked by it. 

When Tolstoy set down the last words in his 
diary on November 3, 1910, the nineteenth- 
century world was about to break up. The ad- 
vent of modernism could already be discerned. 
Symbolism, its predecessor, had come to a cri- 
sis in Russia, and even this movement inspired 
Tolstoy with a deep aversion. The dogmatist of 
his public pronouncements had more in com- 
mon with Chemyshevsky, whom he opposed 
on ideological grounds, than with Chekhov, 
for whom he felt an unusual tenderness. Cher- 
nyslievsky’s straightforward utilitarian doc- 
trines were at Least intelligible to one who had 
admired Franklin, whereas the subtle counter- 
point, the indeterminateness of Chekhov, 
especially in the plays, remained foreign to 
Tolstoy. As a young man he had prescribed.for 
himself a regime that would have satisfied 
Chernyshevsky’s rigorist Rakhmetov in the 
novel What Is To Be Done?. Tolstoy remarked 
petulantly in his 1905 diary that <l the > intel- 
ligentsia has contributed a hundred times more 
evil than good to the life of the people". He 
found objectionable in Chemyshevsky and his 
followers the characteristic he had noted in 
Shaw - a "terrifying self-assurance". Yet Tol- 
stoy, as occasion arose and as his needs dic- 
tated, would read the same books as the utilita- 
rian radicals, and the engine of his rationalizing 
mind was a heavy structure from a nineteenth- 
century forge. The nutodidact in Tolstoy, the 
polemical thinker trained in his "home uni- 
versity", derived, as did his adversaries, from 
the Enlightenment. In I860 he recorded “an 
unusual dream - I thought how the strange 
religion of mine and the religion of our time is 
the religion of progress”. But progress was 
“only the absence of belief’. A few months 
earlier he had stated that God “is not being; He 
is law and might. Let this page stand as a 


necessary for other people, but for me I’m sure is law and mignt. Let ttus page stanu as a 
they are not just necessary- they are me. They .. memorial to my conviction of the power of the. 
are a good thing for me . : mind,';' Thirty, yea* later 'he catches himielf 


are a good thing for me ... ." ' - . - „ , „ .. .. 

"They are me." That is also true of all Tol- out saying “Help me, Father", and hastily 
stay’s fictionalwork, even his story of the horse adds: “I know there is no Father as a person. 

Strider. He resembled D. H. Lawrence in But if Tolstoy the teacher and systematlzer 
living out his “thought adventures" on every dominates the diaries, they show too the other, 

page that he wrote. Since ToUtoy’s spectacular intuitive side of his nature. He disparaged 
flight from home and much-publicized death, poetry as a means of expression at odds with its 

the stresses and contradictions of his personal form, yet he was repeatedly dra\ta toTyutehev 

life have been well known and endjessly pom : and Fet, whose, sensitivity to the fleeting and 

mented on. TMs selection from thp diarjes does. . mysterious attracted the Symbolists. .The au-- 
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thor of Anna Karenina was steeped in the con- 
troversies of the 1870s; together with The 
Brothers Karamazov this novel comprehends 
the range of Russian intellectual and moral 
experience at the time. However, Tolstoy, like 
Dostoevsky, argues with his opponents on 
more than one level; while Resurrection is 
largely a tract, Anna Karenina shows an 
.apprehension of life richer and more primitive •. 
than that of the intellectuals. It is concerned 
with the power of instinct, the unpredictability 
of events, and the tragic potentiality in human 
relationships. Thnt last perception was to be 
fatally revealed in Tolstoy's own marriage. 

His life, as Eichenbaum once remarked, was 
a succession of crises; the quarrel with himself 
never ended. Lenin explained the general crisis 
underlying Tolstoy’s contradictions as that of 
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underlying Tolstoy’s contradictions as that of 
Russian society itself after the Emancipation of 
the Serfs in 1861 and before the Revolution of 
1905. Tolstoy, of course, lived to witness that 
revolution and to make his own forthright and 
often penetrating comments upon it. His posi- 
tion. according to Lenin, was that of the pat- 
riarchal peasant, to which the process of social 
change had driven him. But this diagnosis, 
even if broadly true, scarcely reckons with the 
long perspective it opened, or the depth of 
experience Tolstoy encountered in the village 
outside his gates, or from the many pilgrims 
and questioners who came to see him. Tol- 
stoy’s response to the nineteenth century’s 
iron-shad march towards mechanization was 
deeply traditional. It reflected the seventeenth- 
century dissident and martyr, Avvakum; 
and, ifin any sense religious, it was so in a form 
having little to do with the ethical post-Chris- 
tian doctrine he preached. Lenin deplored him 
ns a “holy fool", and in 1889 Tolstoy had de- 
clared in his diary a willingness to become “a 
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Questionings 


holy fool in my writing too". The temptation of 
flight from home, a taking to the road, was 
something entirely Russian, because freedom 
had always been found beyond the limits of 
government and the civilization it imposed. 

Not long after he published A Confession, 
Tolstoy noted in an aside: “How Russians love 
the fundamentals of morality, without com- 
’■* promises.” Coleridge he condemned later for 
suffering from “the English disease’’. Tolstoy 
granted, “he can think clearly, freely and 
powerfully; but as soon as he touches on any- 
thing that is respected in England, he becomes 
a sophist without noticing it". The youthful 
Tolstoy could turn into a sophist of another 
kind when persuading himself of the “obvious 
moral advantage" in having caught syphilis. 
But in his last years there are no traces of 
sophistry. We read the diary of a man who 
admitted only a few weeks before death that 
“in the matter of moral improvement” he still 
felt himself “a complete child ... and a bad 
pupil, not very diligent". He was as quick as 
any of his critics to see the falsities in which he 
had been trappfed, and he cried out, in Gorky’s 
hearing as in his diary, to suffer. The comforts 
of his family life were for him “agonisingly 
shameful and terrible. Yesterday I rode past 
some stonebreakers, and it was as though I’d 
been forced to run the gauntlet" - a punish- 
ment in the Russian army no less drastic than 
keelhauling in the British navy. The govern- 
ment’s policy of imprisoning or exiling his 
associates while he remained free could not 
have been more successfully calculated. 

In April 1910 he recorded: “An insanely 
lovely spring. Each time I can’t believe myself. 
Can this beauty really come again out of 
nothing?" He had been feeling the nearness of ' 
death; but when it was nearer still, in October, 


on his walk he “felt particularly clearly and 
vividly the life of calves, sheep, moles, 
trees . . This awareness reduced the sig- 
nificance of human greatness, which others in- 
creasingly attributed to him. "The only thing 
we can wish of ourselves as men is not to do 
foolish things. Yes, only that . . .". More than 
the consciousness of having behaved well or 
done good work (a consciousness that seldom 
lasted for long), what reconciled Tolstoy to 
himself and the world was an infrequent sense 
of mysterious harmony in some moment, as in 
the spring of 1891: 

I walk along a hard road, and nearby gaily dressed 
women are coming back from work singing lively 
songs. A pause between songs, and I can hear the 
measured (read of my Feet on the road, then a song 
again, (hen silence again and the tread of my foot- 
steps. It’s good. 

He continues: “When I was young, something 
always used to sing inside me, or often did, 
without any women’s songs." On such occa- 
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sions, as again when watching a rw 
fine sunset three years late £ a «J 
was ;'an everlasting world 
and joyful , and that human 
upon to augment its joy and 
vals, even In his final torments^®*? 
his spiritual malahe turned to a S! 
the aggravations of family life, 
came back to him. There tad ££ 
brref penod when he and Sonya*?’ 
died by the devastating loss 
V.„« hl ra ToI ^ saw in “ "* mifea 
of God, a drawing of me towards HW- t 
would appear to be one of the 
perhaps the only one, In which hafTS 
be more than abstract “law and ml*" % 
had shown him this, and it led toadsta! 
one would never have expected from Ik I, 
stoy the world knows: "Yes, one teat* 
live as though a favourite child is dyfoj 
room nearby. He is always dying Aodi. 
always dying . . 
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Is human sadness merely time alone? ' 

The dark and pointing cypress masks a moon 

Rising beyond the roofs condemned to fall. 

You don’t move much, great spider, where the waU 

Jpto? bookshelf with its ^rowof ShakespeareVrage 
• And laughing. Toosimpl e .verses in oldage; 

■; A ; v ; Uniefeoriefeto-rfskcom^ ;; 

; ; • ■ - A dead bee in its blackand mustard fiifs ■ 

Already harbours tiny scavengers. 

V. ■ ®^ ont * e toother, blonder daughter: isthetype 

Even at this far date to beimproved, 

And still more purely and intensely loved? 

/■•!■* ’ V -f Vague: ^TehysomMnbtipiw come tome* 

Long since prefigured in Lybli’s geology. 

V;\ ' U; V , • : •-- ^ •••. ■/ 

’ ■!’ -Or possibly the creature’s parasites, •’ , 1 : ‘ 

'/ . i : )'?. *i v Stpunc|ecided (hesitant, wlourlessmites) 
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' not to. quit a fathefiahd 
•S .. ’’ Which Has been jaketi overby a dr^ad • > ' ■ V ' 

!l - : , Jfayajte quite iriimicalto their brted. : ] ; -71 '■ 

- r - ■ K Suchless-cbrisidored beings hi our depths ; '* cvl- 

r ‘}\ • ' . . ! ' : ' v- And ey^n on. Out surf aces .tes Ida; . .v. 7 ■ 
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The path out of the Sexual Labyrinth of Nikolai 
Gogol down into the. catacombs of pre- 
. Gogolian Russian drama is not an easy one to 
follow, but Simon Karlinsky believed in his 
earlier work that he had grasped the necessary 
Ariadne's thread. In the envoi to Russian 
Drama from its Beginnings to the Age of Push- 
kin, the path now clearly beaten, Professor 
Karlinsky leaves lis with Gogol’s Inspector 
General (1836), the play that "casts a long, 
lingering look of farewell at the theater of Fon- 
vizin, Kapnist, and Shakhovskoy and then sets 
off, full sail, for the new shores of nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century drama, where Russian 
, playwrights would become an integral part of 

the international theatrical world". Karlinsky’s 

. PWli backward glance penetrates much further 
than the preceding reigns of Catherine II and 
Alexander I, when the Fonvizins and 
Shakhovskoy* were active, and encompasses 
centuries when Russia’s relationship with the 
: West in things theatrical, as in so many other 
spheres, was that of apprentice and imitator 

rather than of partnerandcontributor.Nation- 

ai pride and native originality fought the irres- 
istible ^urge to imitate, but the Russians re- 
mained "Scythians in Paris-cut coats”, as John 
■ Murray remarked to George Borrow in 1841 a 
' y(ew apparently shared by Karlirisky’s contem- 
porary interlocutors, but contested with typical 
.yejvs and no little success by the author. 

- It was , in the- reign of Peter the Great’s 
.father, the worthy Alexei, whom modem 
. scholarship increasingly identifles with Rus- 
. sia s pwitiye but more moderate moves to- 
.wards .the; Wot; that the secular theatre was . 
born; and the flrst.Jiteraiy - it .scripted - dra- 
raaj, the real subjectof Kolinsky's investiga- / 
boh;, were produced 1 , if October 17, 1672 
^ ^ leij hours, ieemihglv 

' ^ perfqrin6uce^f ’ 

The Sff'dy ofArtaxerxes, written by J. G. 1 

^i 9 ' ,;a LllUieran pastor in Moscow te a 
..iiuri ficant daiA-tn . w ’ ,s a 


b i'"J , • j ^ *»»«» wnnen by Simeon 

" f1 ^ ■*roi -ah’ Uie 

headofthe native Iradition.Rightlv disputiha 
the^ai^foriAto^ tQ ^ coqLered^l 

^ ussian plays writteri 
* mt °\toWn up to the introduction 
the-;l740s ^'etiabied 


script and providing subjects for m 
_ prints. He finds qualities in some affect* 
ric dramas that would make a modem 
live revival “amusing and enjoyable",**!* 
is certainly not willing to concede toanydfo 
tragedies or many of the comedteh 
' appeared in the second half of the tigteg 

century in the unmistakably Paris-cut 

Neoclassicisra. Curiously enough, it ni 
Neoclassical tragedy by the *N«Ui 
>lai Racine”, Alexander Sumarokov, thttwatk 
re- first Russian play to be translated into Eqk 
to in 1806; an English reviewer, wishing vk 
his kind, proposed a series of structural udflfc 
uy changes that would have brought the 
an closer to the “unenlightened” Sbatajw 
rh- whom Sumarokov had originally contiMi 
or emasculate. 

or Russian Neoclassical tragedy, as took 
ig, fied in the work of Sumarokov or of bfem 

n- sors Kheraskov, Nikolev and Kniazhnk.% 
sts ceives short shrift from Karlinsky, who a* 
h- . theless manages to discover the cmaai 
an nugget amid the fool's gold promoted bjs* 

of Soviet critics and the general dross of Neofr 
r ’s sical comedies, in prose and verse, coBBCfljtf 

er as, bourgeois and lachrymose comedto,'*! 
id dramas that the last decides of the 
id century accumulated; He willingly, jobs it 
2 S chorus of acclaim for Denis Fob Vida's ft 
ie Minor, “the best. Russian play of thedgk 
*f eenth century", which alone has remiWi 
Jr the repertory from Its first perforaawj 1 
i- September 1782 to the present day. but hp* 

s- finds much to commend in Vladimir IdSV 
s- The Wastrel Reformed by Love (1765), Bcgfe 

n Elchaninov’s one-act comedy The (ftttjf*] 
a Undone (1767), where suddenly "|hp 
i- language was shown to be capable ofwfj 
d and ready for marivalidage " , I akov ^*^ 
nin’s verse comedies The Braj%art[lW* ; 
s Odd Fellows (1790) and Pavel' 
a effort In . a similar genre, The 

- • Friendship (1773). But after The 

- Vasilii Kapnist’s satirical verse coriw#*? 

s • judicial corruption, Chicane, - 

- . ; 1798 in the middle of the reign of 

• ■ that stands shoulders above the rest. 

, : one of the few plays ^ Karlinsky would v* j 
' see revived, but he Will, be pleased 

f ; in fact.it. h&s been - In Leningrad in 
. ' , 1970 j The local Leningrad newsp^.^r* . 
i • review witjfi the;wofds: "CA/cPne? 
i dramatist of 1 whom BelJnsky said 

■’ already ’completely fQrgotten , " J L 

;. prkise theKiisri^ 

. Itssuccfcssih. "shaking the acadenucmln 
• . a Worthwhile and entertaining 
; ' PrafesSqr Karlinaky has 

: . shaken' the dust frbm a whole 
.known afidl^s readpJ 4 ySj.m}d tlus b 
. - ; the case -.when li b moyef iptp .the W.v^ ' 
. of thenjuiehrenth 

; - pathy; thej briefty, reviving; fortunes 
. ela^sical tragedy wlth': the.'pdmbtture 
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The death of Azaria Chamberlain 
ilceeoiral Australian desert, and the events 

kadingiojudgement 

550pp. Viking. £12-95. 
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Some crimes are instantly elevated to the status 
of mvlh because they touch a nerve deep in the 
national underbelly. The Azaria Chamberlain 
case is one such. Five years ago, Azana, a 
nine-week-old baby, was reported stolen by a 
dingo in the Northern Territory of Australia, 
after an extraordinary series of trials, the 
baby’s mother was convicted of its murder. 
Bui it has Just been announced, too late, 
alas, for Inclusion in this book, that Mrs Cham- 
berlain, who has been serving a life sentence 
with hard labour, has been released from pris- 
on because of the discovery “of startling new 

evidence". 

The central emblem of the affair is the dingo, 
the native dog; representative of all that is 
misunderstood, beleaguered and some say 
rather noble in the Australian character; the 
cur-hero that Australians need to believe in, 
epitomized by Ned Kelly. The dingo was 
btamed by Mrs Chamberlain for making off 
with her baby from their tent while they were 
onacamping holiday in the desert. This was no 
ordinary desert, but in the very heart of the 
Australian darkness, under the Aboriginal 
sacred site of Ayers Rock. From John Bryson’s 
account In Evil Angels it would appear that, in 
the main, the Australian public was biased 
against the Chamberlains. They were Seventh- 
day Adventists; indeed Mr Chamberlain was a 
pastor In the faith. There is a rooted distrust of 
“wowsers” (Australian for Fundamentalist 
Christians), based on the conviction that all 
dial grim (or too sweet) piety must be hypocri- 
: deal. Moreover, Mrs Chamberlain is ex- 
ceedingly pretty in an old-fashioned way. De- 
tantalizing, . chillingly neat, . she 
. appeared in court in flowery dresses, immacu- 
lately starched. “I’d like to rumple up all that 
• mining’’, commented one typical male specta- 
tor at her trial. 

Mudh of the evidence, both for the prosecu- 
: duo and for the defence, hinged on the opln- 

. ions of -forensic scientists, who at the outset 
'. treated as ultimate authorities, but by the 
■ rad were seen to be as fallible as the rest of us. 
; Hie media played a sulphurous role. For exam- 


ple, it was widely reported that the baby's 
name, Azaria, meant “sacrifice in the desert”. 

It does not. But by the time the correction was 
publicized, the falsehood was generally be- 
lieved. 

The length and portentousness of Evil 
Angels are indications of the obsessional hold 
the case has on Australians, not least the au- 
thor. According to the blurb the book has 
“occupied him day and night for the past four 
years". Bryson, with both a legal and a literary 
background, is well qualified to make what 
amounts to a plea for Mr and Mrs Chamber- 
lain, but while the book is certainly a “vivid 
documentary" it is by no n^eans “a major liter- 
ary achievement". What it provides is a thor- 
ough (sometimes slightly tedious) analysis of 
the background and events of the cose; but it 
conveys, too, a very real sense of some haunt- 
ing enigma at the heart of it all, and it does so 
with touches of artistry. 

There are many worrying anomalies. Some- 
one broke into the Chamberlains’ car while it 
was still in the police compound and left a 
syringe behind. After the initial discovery of 
the baby’s clothes, they were moved to a diffe- 
rent spot and neatly folded. The evidence of a 
reliable defence witness, another camper, was 
discounted at the trial, although she said she 
had distinctly heard the baby crying in the 
Chamberlains' tent at a time long after the 
prosecution claimed it had been killed in their 
car. Speculation about Azaria's death has been 
endless. It was thought that it might have been 
caused by one of her brothers (sibling rivalry 
being the great untold crime). Or perhaps Mrs 
Chamberlain, in a fit of post-natal depression, 
really did stab the baby in the car with the 
scissors (her husband then helping her to cover 


up and invent the dingo story). But, if so, why 
did they then go off to buy souvenirs, then pose 
for slushy home-movies? In the end the story, 
if not the baby, has been worried to death. 

Mrs Chamberlain lost much of her starched 
glory in the court proceedings. If she had con- 
fessed and pleaded guilty, she would not have 
been sentenced to more than two years impris- 
onment. In Australia, infanticide is often not 
punished with a gaol sentence at all. If she was 
indeed guilty, one cannot help feeling that she 
was anyway punished enough by the trial, re 
trial and appeal, during which she had to en- 
dure, day after day, descriptions by an “ex- 
pert" such as the following: “Can you imagine 
a situation where the dingo was able to fasten 
its teeth on the child's face and carry it off?” “I 
wouldn’t be able to. The facial tissues would be 
ripped away.” On and on it goes, rivulets of 
blood, sprays of blood, and ostensible reasons 
why there were no saliva stains or dog hairs left 
on the pathetic little jump-suit. 

Evil Angels leaves the reader uncertain ab- 
out whether Mrs Chamberlain is guilty , but full 
of admiration for her courage. Her husband, 
needless to sny, lost his faith; one of her small 
sons was subsequently blinded in one eye in an 
accident at a parly. But, apparently, she re- . 
mains unbroken. After giving birtli in prison to 
another baby (which was taken from her) she 
named it Kahlia. “Let them try to make some- 
thing of that”, she said. 

Evil Angels would undoubtedly have much 
helped the committee which was campaigning 
to have her released from prison. The most 
interesting book on the subject, though, would 
concentrate on why so many ghouls wanted - 
no, needed - to believe in the Chamberlains’ 
guilt. 



An early Australian settler's hut. 
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Tk Hatch and Brood A study of the 

^generation of native-born white . 

•' Australians 1788-1828 
. ^neOne,.' 

| : 369pp. Oxford University Press. 430. , 
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j 1 .;^ P°t basy for. a : nation bom as a convict; 

[ • JJ 11 to Con\e to ; terms with its birth, 

• Many Australian families .toon . took pains tq 
convict ancestry, and the sneaking . 

; j^fet tho descendants of convicts might be 
laftriof in physique arid spirit made a cricket . 

. against England $11 the more satisfying 

•• Ttyo genorati qiis Ipter, C.E.W. , 

i '/ ’ the stopy of Australia in the First 

' -rt-? - virtually swfept aside the .convict' 

■ ; i* 1 pA' e forgetful but memorable pa$- 

r - • i'aferfod, to AutoaUals history between;, 
Sjjjl *W' '.tWj' ii “li26 -years of freedom", 
i lea few Qtlicr historians shook hands 

••! founders by depicting them as 

.: I Hampdens. handkerchief thieves, 

vWwacherehankertng after rabbit stew, or 
' Ct “ n * i harah English laws and 
: / wonomic conditions- ■ u • 

! T? 9* foyiaionism had now gbpe out too 

|! feJS? frftdrigSte Manning Clark ehal-, 
I -'f-Snftfo these ’ nationalist and:* romantic 
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feminist historians moved in and squashed 
what little romance remained by decreeing that 
Sydney was abominable in its treatment of 
women. The Hatch and Brood of Time indi- 
cates that the return tide has reached high- 
water mark and is ,npW likely to ebb. 

; Portia Robinson studies the white children 
bom in early New South .Wales and afoo looks 
closely at the parents, so many of whom.were . 
convicts; The colonial-bom children, multi- 
plied quickly and by 1812 one quarterof the 
New South Wales population was under the, . 

age of twelve. TheirJricrease was rided by the 
fact that infectiousdiseases were less prevalent 
in Australia. Moreover, we lepm that mfapti- 

cide was relatively uncommon, largely becau^e ■ 
child-bearing gave a pnvict woman., a re^r 
flon in hours ofworkandanincrease in rndulg* , 

“Sspectlve of whether parents were mar- 
ried. family life was stronger. than .EWn 
observers realized,; arid indeed the^^ 
Women were mote sObor and law-^ng ^, 

was suggested bylthepioneenngfemtaist W?for 

rians of the 1970s, Anne Summert pnd Miri^i ., 
Dixson. 'For such a mUundwtto.dipg, Dr 

■ Mirsden, [whose, “Fcmple Register ■ of 
tad crudely sorted. 

' soiith WaJeH ipto, two categories costing pf 

I^IS cq^ubW« sid,395 

■ . M giti >ho refused to be rnemed iqjhe 
. as: aVcdpcubinel Vaiious widows, 

Smmon-luw.i marriage, were ^to, ** 

-ppneubines. 


and those who wrote from the. remoteness of 
England assumed that the first generation of 
mothers, “tainted. with the accepted image of. 
whoredom and ^restitution’ 1 , . most have con- 
stantly! exposed their children to idee; but 
Robinson’s Conclusion is very different. ; ' 

. The book ' iUumiriates many .sides of early 
colonial lifq: the rarity^f child labpur by Eng 
Ush tiaridardst the eagerness of the corivicts 
chUdren to take up.trades as well as land , and 
the preference pf colonial-born womcn for 
bridegrooms who were likely to prosper rather 
than thbse whqse background was.respectapic. 
She explkiris 1 that the cqlodlal-born lads 
shuriqdd ihe dpparttinlties at sea jin their eyes 
(he harsh treatment of free suitor* was remiita- 
cent the treatment of cotivicts,. : 

V Her hook is hared on heavy research, mpre 
of which will surface wheri the second volume, 
consisting of docuotetitary evidence. Is pup? 

lisbed.' This yblufee alone devotes elghty-flyC 
pSges fo end-note8,;sources and four indexes, 
none of I which' Includes . ibe important Sarquel 
MaiSdeiii. a ringlia cpnsolidaied: indek ; might 
ifeive. been -more helpfelr'Dr Roblnsbii^, Sric- 
: ce5Stomesfremsen5ibie.wei8hSftgand meaiur 
ing but occasionally she seems unfatr. 
.disousslpg tlifl oplnipria bf obsetyert-from me 
Georgian eria or modem historians. Thus her 
etnphqBteontbc iinPOf*^ 0 ^ ^ slnglemari, 

■ bt«Salitied -Wj ^nrecoflni^cri until ftow 4 - , Is 
; found annually inaoderjrajfuateessays, where 

itw'aSfeiplantedfteBrjier hbftariaw. Andyet, 

; «il fe aUr Her, W£rk gtajmjs qift, pot only . for 

■ for common 
^Jtpfenatlom; wfjjch others . 

overlopkbd- V\ ■■■ 7 '7 , • ' 
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FRANZ LISZT: 

THE MAN 

AND THE MUSICIAN 
Ronald Taylor 

With excellent biographies of Wagner 
and Schumann to his credit, Ronald 
Taylor now turns his attention to ' the 
most famous personality in the whole 
of Europe’, as Liszt was described in 
his lifetime. In an absorbing, 
impressive biography he explores the 
contradictions in Liszt’s character, 
discusses his music as the creative 
expression of his intellectual and 
spiritual energy, and offers moving 
insights into the life of this great 
musician. 

0 216 I'll Hi 9 ILLUSTRATED ■ L1 1.00 

LORENZO DA PONTE 
Sheila Hodges 

'As well as filling in the background, and 
assiduously unearthing a lot of new material, 
she has taken a critical look at Da Ponte V 
voluminous Memoirs and come up with an 
immensely readable account of a man who 
might have stepped from one of his own 
librettos. A racy life, appealing to all readers 
of biography. The publishers have done their 
author, and her subject , proud with a 
handsome volume at a very reasonable price. 
Country Life 

0 24ti 121X1 1 0 ILLUSTRATED £12 05 

TURNER! THE MAN 
AND HIS ART 
JackLindsay 

Turner’s distinguished biographer 
■ Jack Lindsay hai written this 
invaluable introduction to Turner’s 
life and work to celebrate the opening 
next yeajr of the Olore Galleiy at the 
Tate which will fulfil Turner’s will and 
: provide a pertnanent home for the 
. priceless collection of pai nting? arid 
'• watercolours he left to the nation. ; 
The book traces the development of 
Turner’s prodigious creativity and will 

deepen cyery reader's appreciation of 

him as a man and as an artist- 

02461 1898 9 ILLUSTRA TED £10 93 
0216 1270? 5 ILLUSTRATED £7.95 PB 

WOMEN ARE BLOODY 
MARVELLOUS! 
Betty Barton 

Betty Burtoh won the Chichester 
Festival Award for her play, Women an 
Bhdiy Mdnrelloiui, which forms the 
basis of thjc title story in this brilliant 
_ collection. ! Her wit, compaijatofi a« d 
’ , tobpri shine through iuch stories as 
‘The foe Bear 1 arid ‘The Melon-Seed 
Giti' -both setin Johannesburg-; and 
’The Native •Air', where her sense and 
: sensibility about women and their 
[ liberation from even the loosest of 
. shackle* are seen to excellent effect 
: Betty Burton) s first novel, Jude, 
will be published by' Grafton Books 
V later this year. ' v '. 

. , 0246|280O'3. | £9.93 - ' 
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controversy 
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VICTOR SEREBRLAKOFF 

Mensa: The society for the highly intelligent 

317pp. Constable. £9.95. 
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Intelligence testers have provoked more public 
hostility than almost any other group of ex- 
perts. Radicals have presented them as cynical 
or deluded defenders of the established order; 
educationalists have accused them of shoring 
up a discredited system of school selection; and 
psychologists have suggested (hat they sacri- 
ficed their understanding of child development 
to their passion for measurement and classi- 
fication. When Arthur Jensen, Hans Eysenck 
and Richard Herrnstein tried to revitalize in- 
telligence testing in the late 1960s, academic 
criticism gave way to political hysteria. In 
Berkeley, Jensen was vilified in public demon- 
strations and threatened with death; in Har- 
vard, Herrnstein was noisily accused of “misus- 
ing science" in support of “racial superiority, 
male supremacy and unemployment"; and in 
London, Eysenck was assaulted during a pub- 
lic lecture. In The Intelligence Men: Makers of 
the IQ controversy Raymond Fancher provides 
a highly readable account of the origins of this 
deplorable outbreak of radical bigotry. 

Intelligence testing owed its inspiration to 
Charles Darwin's half-cousin. Sir Francis Gal- 
lon. Repelled by popular “pretensions of natu- 
ral equality", Gallon argued that men differ 
widely in their natural abilities; that “charac- 
teristics cling to families" and “ability goes by 
descent"; and that ability is in principle capable 
of precise and objective measurement. He 
spent much of his life in an unsuccessful search 
for a valid test of ability. 

His problem was finally solved by a French- 
man, Alfred Binet. Commissioned by the 
Minister of Public Education to pick out 
children with basic teaming difficulties, he 
assigned , an age level to a variety of simple 
intellectual operations, determined by the 


mental age and chronological age resulted in a 
precise grading of the differences between chil- 
dren, providing an easily intelligible measure 
of the severity of mental defect, while his use of 
a sequence of age-related tests made it possible 
to gauge the unfolding of mental abilities. Wil- 
liam Stern soon afterwards invented the notion 
of TQ by the simple arithmetical device of di- 
viding mental age by chronological age and 
multiplying by 100, leaving a single number 
which was taken as an index of a child's ability. 

Binet had always been sceptical of Gabon's 
hereditarian thinking, denouncing its “brutal 
pessimism", and designed a system of “mental 
orthopaedics" to improve the abilities of the 
retarded. Yet his tests were rapidly used to 
support Galtonian psychology. Charles Spear- 
man, an English soldier turned scientist, set 
about placing Gabon's arguments on a more 
rigorous statistical foundation. Brooding on 
the results of a number of tests, he came to the 
conclusion that all mental acts involve the use 
of two distinct types of ability: a “general abil- 
ity" or “g”, which was the same for every men- 
tal act, and a “specific ability" o j “s”, which 
reflected particular skills and was related to the 
type of act performed. “G" was naturally the 
more interesting qunlity for any mental tester: 
the more a test measured “g" and eliminated 
“s” the more it would reveal an individual's 
inherited abilities. By 1912 he was enthusing 
about the minimum amount of intelligence 
necessary to qualify “for parliamentary vote, 
and above all, for the right to have offspring”. 

Equipped with Binet's tests and Spearman’s 
theories, this technique spread rapidly 
throughout the world, finding a particularly 
receptive audience in the United States. Lewis 
Terman standardized the tests for American 
schoolchildren and collected an enormous 
body of evidence about the gifted; Henry God- 
dard measured the abilities of (he dull, using 
his results to argue for their segregation and 
sterilization; Robert Yerkes tested some 
1,750,000 recruits to the army during the First 
World War; and Dayid Wechsler developed a 
technique fof measuring the intelligence of 
adults. 

The most controversial question raised by 
testing was that pf the relative roles played by 
hereditary and environmental factors in deter- 
mining IQ scores. Gallon had suggested that 
identical twins Separated at birth might provide 


earliest age at which the average child could . the solution to: the problem, and several 


complete the task, and then ranked his subjects 
against their peers, His distinction between 


psychologists throughout the world began to 
look for twins. Sir Cyril Burt claimed by far the 
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. Schizophrenia is a severe mental disorder ini theoutcomcofschlzophrenia ^actually batter 
whJtb the afflicted person's ability to recognize in Third World countries than in modern, in- 
reality and. hfs or her emotional responses, du stria! ized societies. He explores tbe paten- 

:■ thinking processes, judgment and ability are to. rial roleof stigma .unemployment, community 

■ affected as seriously to. impair general funcf support and social Integration as well as mom 

: v ! tianingi ft affects approximately one person irt orthodox factors such as treatment facilities 

a hundred, most commonly strikes duringlate . and the impact of druga.andhe concludes that 
r j Adolescence, andj in the -Western world,, Whereas material conditions do bot create 
Appears to have a somewhat grim prognosis, , . schizophrenics they do mould the course and 
!]' ■ : v.DttpW* the development during the post-war outcome of the illness and, along with other 
of potent anti : psychoUc dregs Jhere has factors.inflUence ^prevalence. 

: 1 f ' been no significant change in the course and ' : - He contrasts tho reabsbrptionofschlzonlire- 
:i : • outcome of the condition since it was first de- nlc patients wijhip society (ft the. developing 
bribed In a systematic Way by Emil Kracpelin world with what passes for CTritmUnit/care in 
; V ■ almost exactly a century ago. Complete recov- - North America, Britainand Western EtirOpi, 
..;$y occurs in less than 20 per cent of patients. / As areCcm andiiijprcsaivo serics of articles On 
: ; f While Ahoult 50 per cent Of- those whq expert- the Subject in 77M m/«'powerfully revealcd; 
; m. h' Shea an insidious onset never. fuliv recover arid - the nin-rfnwn nF »hp tori* Unlnhiri u^L 


largest and most perfect sample, using it to 
support his conviction that general intelligence 
was inherited rather than acquired. At the 
same time he developed a thoroughgoing 
biological interpretation of social stratifica- 
tion, arguing that, since inherited intelligence 
was the main determinant of an individual’s 
social position, egalitarian social reform would 
inevitably fall foul of the facts of biology. 

Burt’s work came into renewed internation- 
al prominence in 1969 when Jensen used it to 
support his claim that the fifteen-point differ- 
ence between the IQ scores of whites and 
blacks in America flight be open to a genetic 
explanation. Intended to undermine the main 
arguments for compensatory education, Jen- 
sen's claim naturally aroused a vast outpouring 
of demolitions and denunciations. In particu- 
lar, Leon Kamin produced a withering review 
of the intelligence testing tradition, dismissing 
Burt’s twins as figments of his imagination, 
emphasizing the connections between the early 
testing movement and eugenics and racial 
bigotry, and arguing for an environmentalist 
interpretation of group differences. His claim 
echoed John Stuart Mill's contention that “of 
all vulgar modes of escaping from the consid- 
eration of the social and moral influences on 
the human mind, the most vulgar Is that attri- 
buting the diversities of human conduct and 
character to inherent original natural differ- 
ences". 

Fancher reconstructs this complicated story 
through a series of intellectual biographies, 
emphasizing the influence of personal experi- 
ence on intellectual commitments. He also 
provides a useful summary of the arguments 
advanced by both sides, leaving the reader to 
make up his mind on their merits. His book Is 
not a work of detai led research or sophisticated 
historical interpretation: anyone seriously in- 
terested in the subject should turn to Gillian 
Sutherland’s Ability, Merit and Measurement: 
Mental testing and English education 1880- 
1940 and Daniel J. Kevles’s In the Name of 
Eugenics: Genetics and'fye uses of human 
heredity. But, within its self-imposed limits, it 
. is readable, balanced and well constructed, ex- 
amining the problem with clarity and eschew- 
ing the. vulgar slogans which have so distorted 
the historiography of the subject. 

. -.One of the mpst dubious, products of the 
intelligence testing movement was Mensa, the 
self-styled “society for the highly intelligent”. 
VictorSerebriakoff writes with an insider's au- 
thority on the subject - he is now Honorary 


available data: and knowledge. He is pro- 
pounding a. thesis which, given its social and' 
political emphases, is somewhat at odds with 
the physical emphases which currently domin- 
ate psychiatric research and thinking, particu- 
larly in Nortb America. : 

Warner is puzzled by the finding, first re- 
ported by the World Health Organization!!; In- 
teniatiphal Pilpt Study of Schizophrenia, that' 
the.autcome of schizophrenia is actually better : . 
in Third World countries than in modern, iri- 
du stria! Ized societies; He explores the poten- 
tial roleof stigma /unemployment, community 
support and social integration as well as more 
orthodox factors such as treatment facilities 
and the impact of drugs, and he concludes that 
Whereas material conditions do not .create 


President of International Mensa - and hi 

sjsssseebr 

such humdrum virtues ss modesty, 
sense, or organizational ability 
In its early days the Society was donjinaw 
by a bearded Australian, Roland 2 
Turned down for a placeat Balliol, BerrillZ 
to establish himself in university cirdei h> 
acting as an uninvited rowing coach to the J 
hoi crew, running along the towpath 
less than welcome exhortations and adi 12 
then hit on the more imaginative idea of at*, 
ing a “high IQ club", financed and controlled 
by himself. Convinced that the club would- 
ry influence in government circles, heuKdil* 
a vehicle for his eccentric ideas about aim. 
logy, phrenology, and radical dress reform. Ik 
appointed a woman to act a9 the “focus A 
loyalty" to Mensa, selecting her solely on & 
basis of “pulchritude" and helping herto doe 
her splendid robes. She presided at Mensa 1* 
ners, sitting on a vast zebra-skin throne asdic 
assembled aristocrats of the intellect discussal 
astrology, women’s clothes and dianetkt. 

BemU's departure from the scene did hi 
put an end to Mensa’s eccentricities. Sereb- 
riakoff recalls that his attempt to revitalize the 
organization was hampered by a lunatic fringe 
of “litigious men of straw". Motivated Jj 
“persecution mania" and “underachieve! 
envy", these “misfits" and “loudmouths' 
mounted an unscrupulous campaign to tile 
over the leadership of the society. They filed 
endless legal suits against the count* 
threatened Mensa employees with note*; 
announced the imminent death of their oppo- 
nents; and sent innumerable poison-pen let- 
ters, hinting, for example, that Serebriakoffi 
son (a policeman) was a juvenile delinquent . 
and that his daughter (a fifteen-yeu-old 
schoolgirl) had had two abortions. 

What sort of people would want to join art 
a society? Serebriakoff s book suggests that 
many members are motivated by an unpay- 
able mixture of arrogance and idealism, fr 
looks forward, for example, to a day when i 
world culture, created and dominated ly 
Mensa, will make contact with Intelligences* 
other planets. At the moment he is much exer- 
cised by the problem of whether to admit In- 
telligent machines to the organization.- 
Despite its inelegance of style and intemper- 
ance of tone, Serebriakoffs book will be fc' 
lished by all connoisseurs of the 1 cranky and 
cantankerous. 


: j! ^ if . ^hstituunt clemente: of;hi$,s;ubstaritjal book ipto society has not been htt unqllailifiedsufr 
iff ; by a BrttM-bom and trained.^ychiatrist cur* ■ cess’. The community facilities/ thc-half-why 
;•[ ’ : / rehtly working as director o.f-a'jmetital health < / homes'and Wtei»; the Shehcred vvorlaHdbs, 
. / cfentrd in Colorado . Indeed , the bookis ysefiil . jhe day hofpitals and centres, Havtp'qot been 

../• asanu^-to^dpte revieSvofthe biological/gene- cfovelo^dto the level - necessary; to, ^nsuft 
"l f • • tie and psychological faetbrr which appear: to jjKfpOT trre^entadd rehBbiUfatioa iottrtanv 


. Skid Row. Despite the greater involvement of 
the community there is still precious little evi- 
dence that mental Illness has lost much of the 
stigma that has affected those Who suffer from 
it and those who struggle to treat them. Hie 
result is that schizophrenia is a poorly studied 
disease, resources for the treatment and re- 
habilitation of schizophrenics Are, with a few 
notable exceptions, inadequate, and they and 

■ their, families remain relatively estranged from • 
society. The impact of rising Unemployment 
has been such as to make the whole dismal 
situation even worse. •. 

It has been Iqiown for inany years that the 

condition seems to cluster in the lower social 

classes and ' that inner-city ! populations • have 
significantly higher prevalence rates. The con- 
ventional explanation has been that people 

■ ‘US'S 1 ? fittest risk of developing the illnesA 
drift into lower-class occupations and low- 
income city areas as a result of their markihalj 
pr^psyqhotifc levels of social functioning - the 
8<H»lled “social drift hypothesis"-. Warner id . 
not imprtoed-with thisexplanatibn.Hejs im- 1 
^ea-Jowever, by. the fact that in tbeThirdV 

r . World tlie relationship : between' class (and ■ 
caste) and schizOphrenfa 'is . reversed. In the. 
developtag jyprld t -:,ft is ppper-cikss, better^ 
,edM«|^{ndMduaIs whq:reem more at riik 1 , ' 

: this ■ pattern' •- 

: r? confrjrfrito that folmd)ri the' . 

explain s iibh findings by ’ 

.pitner the drift 


accept other people's hypotheses as hd ia® 
far as they support his own. I am not pw 
suaded, for example, that, Hare is right . 
arguing that schizophrenia actually inc^s« ■ 
with the onset of the Industrial Revolution A 
Britain and I await with anticipation tliet*' ; 
come of current historical excavations Wo 
seventeenth-century diagnosis and trebtmert . 
of severe mental disturbance. - ■ ‘ I 

- - But without doubt this is an impressive ooo 
and one deserving of a non-professtonw ^ 
ership.- It contains numerous ^detailed w 
weighty tables ' qnd discussion of thi wf. • 
tionship between health, illness and the ; ' 
oftiy which may overwhelm some Jay reSt ^‘ . , | 
But at a time when public lnterestls high. 
concern' for those who suffer from scjihfl g^ 
nia' seeins genuhie and persistent- and 
there is much goodWill towards those wbotrt« ; 
them, Recoyeryfrom SchizpphrehpP^^^ 
most readable and- comprehenriV 6 ? cc0ua ' . : 

. the presen fstatp bf knowledge. /; / : ;/ /^. . : 

; •' • 

essays in phtlosibphy 'and psychology^, J.J 


; by Mike W. Martin (316^; 

KawAs.* $29.95/0^ ^7006,0264:^),^ ^ ,nd K. 
Part Ope', entitled "Defending the 
e8teemandexCdseS”iah e$sgy-oh'!/Colw^. 
five coinpariibns: the relationship of 
ception arid exclire making”, by G: 

«e Pairtwri,; 
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In the winter of 1972-3, while I was working on 
my book Nasser and his Generation , I visited 
Tawfiq a! Hakim, the doyen of Egyptian let- 
ters, in his office in the Ahram Building in 
Cairo at least three times a week for several 
weeks, to discuss with him, and with others 
who would drop in, a variety of matters. Egyp- 
tians were not too happy at that time. Barely a 
year after Nasser’s death a fierce power strug- 
gle broke out between his successor, Sadat, 
and some of his courtiers. There was a stale- 
mate in the confrontation with the Israelis, 
who were still occupying Sinai and the East 
Bank of the Suez Canal. The country’s eco- 
nomy was in great difficulty under the burden 
of enormous military expenditure. There was 
confusion and apprehension over the new 
President's intentions and policies, and 1973 
was a year of widespread unrest. 

The morale of all my friends - university 
teachers, writers and journalists - was shat- 
tered. The blind Sheikh al Imam's satirical 
songs were listened to avidly by everyone. The 
writer Yusef Idris had just published in 
November 1972 his brilliant allegorical piece in 
(he Abram, "Ana sultan . . . Qanun al-wujud’’ 

(J am’Siiltan [the Lion] . . . Law of Being), 
about (be lion who' had mauled to death its 
timer, el Helou, on the. opening night of the 
circus. '■ 

Before I left Egypt, al Hakim handed me the 
typescript 'of a critique of the Nasser regime 
entitled “The Return of Consciousness", dated 
% 23, 1972, saying “Publish it under my 
■ ““*1 Anywhere." By the time I began writing 
my own book, al Hakim's tract had been pub- 
tishMl in Beirut (1974), and there was an im- 
mediate outcry and a cacophony of vitupera- 
tion aid vilification of its author. A year earl- 
ier, Ahtaad Huseip's Kayfa ' araftu Abdel Nos - 
m ‘ishtu ayyama hukmihi (How I came to 
know Abdel Nasser and lived the days of his 
roje). highly critical of the. regime, was pub- 
in Beirut. Huseirt had been the' founder 
®d leader of the Young Egypt Society {Mlsr el 
■ 0 tyttk in 1933, a radical rightist youth 
organization which Nasser joined in 1934-5. 
j-ouis Awad's equally critical A qni'at al-ndslr- 
07“ ol'iab'a (the Seven Masks of N^sserism) . 

• *PP«ared two years later in 1975. 

.•The books by al Hakim and Hqsein were by 
» means the first public critiques of Nasser . 
Nasserisin. Earlier onslaughts; were 

• ty’ amorig i Qthers, . the - Muslim 
(After a brief period of co-opera- . 

' Mus ^ liri B ret|iten had fallen out with 

QfQ cer s over policy mat- 
When a Muslim Brother tried to.assassin: 
w Nasser in Alexandria in July 1954, the 
; organization /was proscribed, its 

/ and other assets confiscated, severaj 

| ■r.^lMders executed, and scores of its mem- 
I . *Mmprisoned,) One rtich critique was Ah j 
afairrlyyq.' fi ■ qqqat ahsimis 
kS r ^ w ^re5lstanreintheSqezCpnal)by 
i first published in 1954 aDd 
f ^ ^ 95 ? The prominent journalist 

| SW; AhiJI Fath, co-publisher withi’ fils 
: °f thd leading' Wafdist dai- 

: J ly’h!-? a clo re [confidant, of Nasser 

L : and l954, published his scathing 

[.■' '*' ^ 1 • L’Ajfaire Ntisser, 'in' Pari? in'. 

K ^EaNtfir CmeFigaf-. [ 

\ '•■■■ ed ^rst performed topack-' 


ideologue, Sayyid Qotb. and on the heels of 
the shattering June 1967 defeat, demonstrating 
and rioting students in February and Novem- 
ber 1968 publicly attacked Nasserism. A little- 
known publication by a Muslim Brethren sym- 
pathizer, Galal Kishk, M&dhayurldu al-talaba 
al-mlsrlyyun (What do the Egyptian students 
want) was published that year. Outside Egypt, 
Nasser and Nasserism were repudiated cate- 
gorically when the United Arab Republic, the 
organic union between Egypt and Syria (1958- 
61), was broken up by a Syrian army coup 
d’itat on September 28, 1961. Egyptian milit- 
ary involvement in the Yemen (1962-7) 
attracted further and wider attacks on Nasser- 
ism, the most prominent among these coming 


ism", as well as abject defeat in war. “Bravado 
was the nature of Abdel Nasser”, avers al 
Hakim, and his policy wns one of “lies and 
delusions". Nasser's leadership - n dictatorial 
system of absolute presidency - “ruined Egypt 
and brought tragedy to the Arabs". Al Hakim 
likens Nasserism to Fascism and Hitlerism: 
“the elimination of minds and wills other than 
the mind and will of the leader" . “The meaning 
of referendum", nl Hakim writes, 

when all the papers thump for the word “yes" in 
heavy red type and where the result comes out as 
99.9% In favour, is lhai I he country has no conscious- 
ness, no freedom, and finally no human dignity. 

Perhaps one reason why not even al Hakim 
dared write his tract while Nasser was alive and 



. President Sadat praying for a successful outcome of the Camp David talks. 

from the Saudi King Feisal who launched an in power is suggested by Naguib Mahfuz’? 

Islamic Bloc to combat Nasserism. novel al-Karnak (The Kamak, Belrut l973), 

Nevertheless, al Hakim’s tract set his re- with its- depiction of the transformation pf 

pudiating seal on Nasserism and its corollaries thinking men and sypmen ip to. wilting minions, 

of Pan-Arabism and Arab Socialism in Egypt. purveyors bf . the tiller’s will; : and sititan : s 

That the well-known Westernized liberal play* preachers:. ' ipiimidatjQO*. ' torture, indignity, 

wright and essayist of the inter-war and post- ' atomization! Thus the prominent critic and 
war period should denounce Nasser's failed , playwright Louis Awad rejects, al Hakims 
experiment was not. surprising. After all, pi thesis of "the loss of consciousness*', or that of 
Hakim had identified himself with a strictly the Egyptian’s proclivity to worship the idol- 
secular .'territorial Egyptian nationalism and ruler. Kathef the failure of the 1952 revolution, 
national identity, unencumbered by the reli- according to Awad, was due to Nasserts closed 

gious overtones of Islam, since the 1930s. One political system, his autocracy that was main- 
of Ms earliest plays, AM al-kahf (People of the tained by a “secret government’’, and the lack 
Cave 1933), and his novel 'Awrfflf al-rOh (Re- of public accountability oirany other basic re- 

turn of the Spirit), celebrating the 191? revolt quirement of democratic rule., “The reyohi- 
against Britain; attest to that.,Nor was it sur- don”, Awad insists,. 

prising that he’should write his tract and date it abolished the difference between the stale arid gbv- 
july 1972 to coincide: with th?. shift in Sadat's ' eminent , ; .• . With the deification of the Stale the 

rjolicv orientation (the . purring of Nasser’s three powers of government- the executive, jegWa- 
poticy uriou m * y ** ‘ , . f tjve and jud riary, even the fourth power, that of the 

power cliques i ? T971^ and Ibe Jgmjl flf ^W%^Theybec^ 
i Soviet personnel from Egypt in 1972). It was k ^ tfie iW iU of the State., 

clearlv a deliberate, and reiculattd inaugura T TT . J : 

tion of a national debate by aJ Hakim, who/ 1 , ; Nasserclaimed he had beep 1 greatly influ- 
* deplored Egypt’s involvement with the Arab : enced by al Hakim s ynitm^. Fte considered 
stalM L haraful and counterproductive, rtf-. , the impd^aAce of at Hakim’s contribution to 
wid^ 1 pretensions of an Arab and the nurturing of an Egyptian nahonnl - even 
J ,2S" iLnritvi : as unnecessary pnd super- revolutionary- consclousieps sufficient to jus- 

^ ^teldlvriefm^a iewfo tifythe bestowal of ihe higheststafe decoration 

national identity^ order to render his Iqitia- on the ageing writer- Was al Hakim dishonest 

national identity olausibic, let alone and obsequious In acrepting the honour? Was : 

he soflatjercd by the: young officers’ claim that 
Sv S^htmd si-: they wit ^filling the prophecy of his e*\ er 

• witings:.sbput’,ft rbJ|MSQdT6ypIutiqn“y Erob* 
lence, in tne , pnara . . flbl y tb » f? an.eicmenl of vanity that sup- 

reKnteUedua^ 1 Shashoultf have' Mown .oumbedto flaite^, combinodwltha measure 
" 'e^xciSe * n *' the loss' of cbp*: • ofgqnuitiDbelief (not forloo lqng, however) in 

^In^UThavin^Wiiowed hiihdty a prime thegopd intentions andcapabllitiesofthe F mi 

> Offlcere. Wljetever the reasohs or the motives, 

demagogue,. NMrerisra. mHakirp too. becantp a/jhlniori, a/#, of 

: . jprtQrM native parlance, auid henre his derir 

ti 61 HaWM, nieint-' iaon’^d mnKo .a pUbjic apology fbr his moral 
.dating Jlberei^ecriaf : Wte? *yeftj. pubfic cojifegsion and repent- 
vaWeStere^dddred ^ hnce-^tji; The ffe tqrfi of Cqnst;iq^sness,- 
r reri«i : ^ atfriUttdlyL': j it .woiUij beuriflir. lrionkh, to deny al Ha 1 dm 
ButH ato meaot the ; si cem^tomUticy, in,his ;i thought as thfo is 
'fbriehlri;despi»w: rel!ec^ fr .ii|- •ihfa.-s writings. 
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Although highly critical of the Egyptian par- 
liamentary system of the inter-war period, he 
equally rejected other systems of the time, Fas- 
cist or Communist. His fantasizing about a 
Great Leader verged on the Platonic if not the 
utopian. But he also held that a West Euro- 
pean system of law and government was ill- 
suited to Egypt. That was the thrust of his 
delightful Yawmiyydt nd’ib fi’l-arydf (The Di- 
ary of a Country Prosecutor: English transla- 
tion by Aubrey S. Eban as The Maze of Justice, 
Harvill Press, 1947) which, incidentally, the 
translator of The Return of Consciousness 
never mentions in his introduction. (Nor is his 
translation of al Hakim’s text always felicitous, 
as it tends towards the literal.) 

Only al Hakim could have written such a 
tract. In fact, it was somehow expected of him, 
not only as expiation of the intellectuals' sin of 
silence during a despotic rdgime and acquiesc- 
ence in its excesses, but also as a signal for the 
resurrection of Egyptian secular liberalism and 
Egyptian territorial nationalism in the face of 
the onslaught from the extremist Muslim tradi- 
tional restorative and radical populist move- 
ments. 

Among al Hakim's critics and detractors, 
those who promote the radical or extremist 
Islamic cause in Egypt consider him an infidel 
secularist. Titus the public debates, following 
the conclusion of the peace treaty with Israel in 
1979, in which al Hakim and Louis Awad on 
one side defended vigorously the idea of a 
secular Egyptian nationalism independent of 
Islam and Arablsm against their Arab 
nationalist and Islamic fundamentalist interlo- 
cutors on the other, were published in Cairo in 
1981 under the title A l-in ‘iztiliyyun fi mlsr (The 
Isolationists in Egypt). Together with The Re- 
turn of Consciousness these are an indication of 
the polarization that marks any discussion of 
the National Question in Egypt, which discus- 
sion was actually initiated nearly eighty years 
ago. Al Hakim's tract is not simply, as the 
translator states in his introduction, “the intel- 
lectual forerunner of Sadatism”. Rather it is a 
restatement, if not a reformulation, of an earl- 
ier thesis and position regarding the National 
Question in an old debate. 

However hard, therefore, Raphael Israeli 
tries in his Man of Defiance to project Sadatism 
as the successor to Nasserism, it is ludicrous to 
base it on the notion that Sadat believed he was 
the "father" of the Egyptians, or on his percep- 
tion of Egypt as a big “village" with himself as 
■ its “omda’-'s Sad attain as a successor to Nasser- 
ism makes sense only in terms of the cqncentra- 
tiqii and personification bf power; that Is, In . 
! 'terms of a hegemonist ruler. Sadat was very-.. . 
much the product of the same, turbulent Egyp- * 
tian urban political, crucjble of the early 1930s . 
as Nasser; only Sadat was more restldss, reek- • 
'.less and adventurous, and his invblvenient In 
the extra-parlfomehtary conspiratorial and vio- 
lent youth politics of the country long ante- 
dated that of Nasser, He suffered pereecut ion, 

1 privation,. imprisonment and cashiering from. 

- fbe anrty officer corps, whereas neither Nassef 
nor any of the other original members of the 

’ Free Officer conspiracy did. To. this extent he 
- : was a rebel long before aiiy of the others had 
turned rcvohi tionary . Yet, in sha ring with Nas- 
ser the same experience bf politicization in the 
1930s; Sadat became, like Nasser, a hegemon- 
ist who believed he person! fied Egypt's nation- 
■ al destiny. , ' 

.. Equally conservative in values and percep- 
tions, Sadat was at least on the surface a more 
devout Muslim than Nasser and; unlike Nas- 
ser, willing to identify, with a vague Egyptian 
. . peasant ethos and culture. Thus he had., itt.hls 
. turn, to become ^ a rayyes (the master of a hyd-. 

' raullc society), a 'chief of men. He! had, the 
: benefit of the experience of a man on the run 
•!. frii»m authority, as weU as of-an unfulfilled re- 
VvoiutlpnEtry promise under Nasser, This en~ 

’ : abledbfm toarrest tho“marchof Egypt’s folly? 1 
jn : persisting with, a permanent war against 
Israel and a costly leadership of the Arab 
world. The October 1973 war cost Egypt ten 
; million dollars an; hour. By then, Egyptians 

- had realized that theirdisputewth, Israel was 
basically a territorial one (over Sinai); .that 
their leadership of the Arab cause was making 
them miss “the economio bus" of the century, 
as well as lore their instinclWe, .millennia-old ’ 

- secular approach; to life for survival. 

v -These are the i mportant ingredients of the 
; Ere* Officer saga which Dr Israeli, with his 
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oppressively repetitive narrative of minutiae, 
misses. One could nitpick over errors of fact in 
the narrative. More important, however, is the 
author's failure to realize that, like Nasser, 
Sadat - a key figure in that peculiar generation 
of politicized young army officers - could not 
escape the return to the more native (Phar- 
aonic, Mamluk?) idiom of rule. In order to 
neutralize all opposition and eliminate all 
traces of his predecessor’s persona and legacy, 
Sadat opened the Pandora’s Box of Muslim 
fundamentalism by encouraging and empha- 
sizing the Islamic basis and dimension of his 
policy, leading to serious communal trouble, 
the erosion of national unity and ultimately to 
his own assassination. 

The consequences of Sadat's policy are 
illuminated by GilEes Kepel's The Prophet and 
Pharaoh. It is an analytical survey of the very 
organizations and movements Tawfiq al 
Hakim abhors - for they demand the fusion of 
snnctity and power, insist on the intimate 
connection between faith and earthly power, 
and promote the extra-territorial organic link 
between Egypt and a wider Arabo-Islamic 
nation, culture and destiny. They consider all 
secular rulers ns usurpers, since they neither 
implement God’s word nor enforce His re- 
vealed sacred law. On the 'one hand theh 
members shun the sinful - literally, ignorant 
(Jahii(yya) - society they live in, and on the 
other they wish to purify it by on apocalyptic 
act - violent and forceful - of Islamic deliver- 
ance. Only in an Islamic state and society, they 
insist, can a believer lead a truly Muslim life. 


The sole purpose of political activity and the 
principal function of government, therefore, 
are to make this possible. 

The confrontation between "Pharaoh" (the 
Egyptian state, governed and supported main- 
ly by a Western-educated 6lite of profession- 
als, intellectuals, landowners, entrepreneurs, 
army officers and bureaucrats) and “prophet” 
(those militant Muslim revisionists who wish to 
implement God's will on earth) began in 
earnest in the 1940s. The Society of Muslim 
Brothers (Ikhwan) which was founded by the 
charismatic schoolmaster Hasan el Banna as a 
charitable religious organization in Ismailiya in 
1928 was by 1947-8 the most serious challenger 
of state authority and the greatest threat to 
state security, offering a vision of an alterna- 
tive socio-political order to that of the secular 
state. Pre-1952 governments had already 
mauled it and weakened its leadership and 
organization (its Supreme Guide, Hasan el 
Banna, was assassinated by state security 
agents in February 1949). Nasser subsequently 
proscribed it and smashed its notorious (para- 
military) “Secret Organization" early on in 
1954-5, because it constituted the major 
challenge to his rule and the most serious 
threat to his power. Its leading figures lan- 
guished in prisons and concentration camps, 
embittered and frustrated with “Pharaoh , ”s 
despotic regime. 

It is Kepel’s contention that from the trials 
and tribulations of the Brothers emerged the 
new militant Islamic movement of which the 
Ikhwan was the prototype. More activist and 


violent, its ideological base was constructed by 
Sayyid Qotb. This new ideology simply pro- 
claimed the Egyptian state and society as non 
or un-Islamic and therefore in need of purifica- 
tion and deliverance. It more or less con- 
demned those who led it as usurpers since their 
authority was in question: it was not based on 
proper Islamic precepts. With the earlier 
mother organization deprived of a charismatic 
leader and in disarray as a result of repeated 
blows and persecution by the authorities, new 
clandestine militant, populist groups emerged 
to carry on the struggle against the sinful state 
Bnd order, all of them more or less taking their 
cue from Qotb's writings. Such are the various 
Muslim societies which surfaced and made the 
news headlines either in violent clashes with 
Copts or the security forces, or with their 
kidnappings, assassinations and attacks on 
state installations in the 1970s and 80s. 

Kepel’s narrative about these groups, their 
ideological premisses, political connections, 
organization and activities ranging from the 
bloody attack on the Military Technical Col- 
lege in 1974, the abduction and murder of a 
Minister of Waqfs, clashes with the army and 
police in Middle and Upper Egypt to the 
assassination of Sadat in October 1981, is the 
most detailed in English to date. He rightly 
emphasizes the hostility of these new militant 
groups to official, traditional, quietist and 
reformist rslam since, in their view, there can 
be only one uncompromising, pure and total 
Islamic society. 

In presenting these very important - and 


dangerous - splinter militant groups w 
mainstream Society of Muslim BroiLZ^ 
ment of twenty-five to thirty years ag0 J* 
thinks - erroneously, in my view A.,T 
differ from the original movement fa » 
they seek state power through violent*!^ 

Butthe original movement did soToTS 

y “ n c der i! s founc ! er “? Su P«™ Gi iSkt 

1940s and again later in the early 195 QlT a, 
not think Kepel has done his homework 
earlier Society and its squabbles over fa 
particular issue, for he does not seem to Z 
perused several sets of memoirs that U 
appeared in the past decade. 

On a more important and wider issue Kewi 
considers Egypt a paradigm for the mafi 
tion of militant Islamic movements. Thfanja 
be a hasty judgment, the result perhauTS 
working closely and intensively on these 1 
smaller militant groups. The danger Is limb 
minimizes the longevity and resIHeoct i 
Egypt’s state structures and institutions, dsf 

among them the army , the bureaucracy andtk 

security services, all of which go backovtri 
hundred years, not to mention the ofiieal 
religious institutions. 

That there is a confrontation betvea 
Prophet and Pharaoh in Egypt is certain; jlisa 
very old confrontation. But that a prophets 
about to achieve earthly state power is mn 
certain. Egyptianism (Pharaoh?) will ren* 
pitted against Arabo-Islamlsm for a long tw 
to come. Even if the prophet attained powerbe 
would have to transform himself into piano! 
in order to govern and survive. 


The President and the professors 


Adam Watson 

JIMMY CARTER 

The Blood of Abraham: Inside the Middle East 
257pp. Sidgwlck and Jackson. £13.95. 

\\ 0283992611 

' STEVEN L. SPIEGEL 

The Other Arab-lxraeil Conflict: Making 
America ’s Middle East policy, from Truman to 
j Reagan 

522pp. University of Chicago Press. £23 .75. 
0226769615 

■ ALANDOWTY . ; 

Middle East Crisis : U.$. dedsion-maldnB in- 
1958, 1970, and 1973 

416p0. University of California Press. £38,95. 
j 0520048091 

! . . ‘ ' The single-term, presidency of Jimmy Carter is 

generally recognized in the United States as a 

: failure, not least in the Middle East, rBut the 

■i Middle East was also the scene of his putstand- ■ 

3 , : tog success: he is responsible for the Camp 

1 : : ... David accords with Israel andBgypt, a unique 
I . peace treaty between the two principal com-; , 

I batants which he negotiated personally with' 

ii , • . Menachem Begin and President Sadat. Carter 

I':-; ' worked extremely hard on the Middle: East 

. . V: daring' his four years in the White House; in- 

, - forming himself in greater detail thanany other • 

»j /. president, Hermann gilts, . the United States 

; j An\bassador to Saudi Arabia and Egypt, has ' 
| ; -testified that '‘the detailed knowledge that., 
j ; - President Carter acquired was truly Bston- 
■ iihtog.$o.fras his. sense of balartcfc.” Carter has' 

| - since continued to study the issues involved, by 


T \ V kHV 

East, and by orgatu^ng and cd-chtdring With : 
ex-President Fofda bipartisan “Coruultatiori”, 
at pmory University in Georgia, which Was! ; 

. attended hv nrominent statesman nnH nr h Mar*' 


Union: Accounts of these' discussions figure 1 
, prominently in Thetilood of Abrahaml ■ 

’ The problem which Carter addresses in this 
book Ift how to convey his diligently acquired 
understanding to the American public, add. 
particularly to the serious, cjmrch-gding public 
outsid^ the- sophisticated; metropolitan cities- 
'A "born-again” Southern Baptist and Sunday 
Schbol teacher, lie sets his messagd lna biblical' 
context of scriptural travelogue- o£ 

Abraham flows in the Veto* of both Jews: and 
Arabs (Carter records t hail Begin 
what disconce rted . when Sodat made j thifc 
point), and the Woly land is sacred|toChrjiu 
Ians, Jews and Muslims Olite; “Why Ihbn’tihe 
asks; as so many do in well-attended fchiwih 


meetings across the United States, “is it so 
difficult - seemingly impossible - to bring 
peace?" His answer is to present what he calls 
“the voices in each nation”, the conflicting 
hopes and fears of the governments and other 
factions in the Middle East, in terms which his 
readers will accept. He is often trite, but always 
impressively compassionate and fair. 

The people whom Carter is addressing have 
little awareness of the historical and ethnic 
complexity of the Middle East. Many of them 
simply accept that God gave the Holy Land to 
the Jews. Carter’s sympathetic account of 
Israel is necessary for bis purpose, but familiar. 
His judicious account of Syrian policy' and of 
his conversations with President Hafiz al- 
Assad is the most illuminating thing in the 
book; in view of the ‘systematic misrepresenta- 
tion of Syria in the United States as a wantonly 
aggressive Soviet puppet. ' Throughout the 
•book. he keeps before his readers a simplified 
formula for the peace which he and they be- 
lloye the United States must "bring” to the 
Middle East, Each nation in th? area, especial- 
ly Israel, must be accepted as independent and 
free from external intervention; Israel must 
withdraw from the West Bank and Gaza, and 
the Palestinians there betelfowed to exercise- 
self-determination; peace- must be 'negotiated 
between; Iran and Iraq with the. national fron- 
tiers as established by thelateShah; and there 
.should be "minimal Soviet interference in the 
affairs of the region? . The last clause maysee'm 
tQ contrast oddly with the United States mis- 
sion to: dispense peace there;. but it!|s largely 
ritual American opposition to the adversary 
superpower. Carter is as aware as Henry Kisv 
, singer that Soviet co-operation, or at least ac- 
1 quiescence, is ^ necessary for, a comprehensive 
: . settlement; and he prints tofu I r with approval 
:• ' die jpint United Staica^Soviet statement of 


A different picture of the role of the United 
States in the Middle East conflict is given by 
Steven Spiegel in The Other Arab-Israeli Con- 
flict and Alan Dowty in Middle East Crisis. 
Both are written by professional analysts of the 
American political process, for a sophisticated 
readership. Both focus on how decisions about 
the Middle East are reached within the execu-, 
five branch of the government. The Congress 
(often controlled by the party opposed to the 
president), the media (usually hostile), the lob- 
bies, foreign powers, . and of course the other 
actors on the ground in the Middle East itself, 
are ail examined, not autonomously but as they 
influence presidential policy-making. Both 
authors put forward theories of "crisis manage- 
'menf , and hold that the bureaucracy, the 
Congress and the lobbies provide a back- 
ground of continuity to American foreign pol- 
icy, but that changes and actual decisions are 
determined'by successive presidents and their 

small circle of dose advisefs. Tactically, and in 
.. hour-to-hour dedsions, this is certainly true. 
Professor Spiegel takes Us through each pres- 
foency from Truman to Carter, with a post- 
* on Reagan, years; while Professor 
•*; Dojty concentrates on Eisenhower in the 
'Lebanese crisis of 1958, and the Nixon-Klssin- 
gef team In the Jordanian crisis of 1970 and the 
: Yom Hjjpur War of 1973. B6th contain much 
detailed research useful to students of United 
States foreign ; policy. Spiegel enlivens his 
accomit with vignettes 1 like the smouldering 
hostifity of the chess game at Camp David 
between Begin and Zbigniew Brzezinaki, two 
Po^fromlong-Qpposedtraditibns. ; 

* TheintereatofSpie^el’s bbok, especlallyfor 
■ »|pn r Americans;; is that it reflects in detail the 
: J^Sfnd attitudes of American Jewry in whkt 

' e ^ teAtab ^ war for Washington. 


. cnat "pro-Israel poiit 

'■ : committees burfieonaH 


The outstanding contributions of Anzrita 
Jewry in the production of wealth and ails 
application to cultural, medical and other dm- 
Ities, as well as in the sciences, scholars!#, 
law, the information media and all tbe utt, 
have earned the appreciation of their feta 
countrymen. When their Jewish compilnii . 
ask them in return to support Israel, wida 
appears to them a heroic ; tittle deinocn? 
ringed by fanatical enemies, the supped b 
freely given, Jews do not, of course, contpoltlie 
public life of America; but the : Jewish no-, 
munities are able to mobilize a rea&itabif; 
consensus in favour of Israel, especially *■ 
times of need, Israel receives more America 
government aid than any othpr country, 
as a vast amount of privately cootriMtf 
funds, and when the president SeemstaJewi j 
opinion to flout Israel’s interests^ up toffl per : 
cent of both houses of Congress canbtiodK^ ; 
to vote a warning resolution. Spiegel's ufr j 
ashamedly partisan portrayal Of America • 
Jewish attitudes is therefore, a valuable J 
tion to the literature. •: ] 

Dowty tries to fit his analysis to theprajj ■ 
tean bed of Brecher’s “model of internaSp 
crisis behaviour”. The events hresque^w'jj 1 
preconceptions like core input, ay*lejjj£J 
main, incrementalism, and even “a sati^l 
[s/c] rather than optimizing decision 
In Hedley Bull's famoui ptaAsfe, he 
algebra to prose, This is a pity, ^ ecaQSC r ^ 
ty’s understanding of the formation ty P™* 
identlal policy is more thorough and. wM**" 

■ partial thpn Spiegel’s.Hemakepthe p«^, 
irig reader aware of the conflict in all 
•'tic government between .doing whs* I wjjj 
people at home want and support; bn? yjg • 
•" the solution- most relevant to the comp«w?" 

. of a distant problem; and he exarniflha fl» 
,tent to. which different pjrCsideiits ^ “T 


general; principles (msennower;,; ^;. 

■ and operational maximsl Uke tjie linkage^; 

fWeeh dl the facets of a'forelgnpoti^ ' 

;■ ’ Neither Carter nor the^^fesso^c^^ 
■Westernfilirope tohave anyindepepdc^TO 
■ tributiofriitp make to- the holutiop 
Easierrilprobiems. Carter-'lc the most 
; No-Enropean nation.rior the 
says, ha$ the power or infltiehce 
; 'Uttited States aS Bpriridpal Jorce foT P ^A ^ 
:foe ared, ariiri neither thb Arab? nor the 
, woulb“adC©pttherna? worthy 
: : books acknowledge -afiieed fot' tD ^ -V^. j 
X^thtesto ftsidd fo stipplie^ of 
, to Enfope, but they do not fonsider 
•- -■ ■ mlidL-L’i j V. .J ♦his. fori 
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After - and before? - the managed economy 


Roderick Floud 

AUBREY JONES 

Britain's Economy: The roots of stagnation 
158pp. Cambridge University Press. £17.50. 
0521 30 816 X 

Tie Westland affair has exposed once again a 
d«p ideological division within the ranks of 
Conservatives and their natural supporters, in- 
daslrtelisls and businessmen. On the one hand, 
ihere are the fundamentalists, confident that 
all will be well if the free market is allowed to 
operate; on the other, there are the managers, 
ton to offer and accept government help for 
commerce and industry and even some mild 
management of the economy as a whole. 

To the fundamentalists, Britain has been on 
l downward path for years, betrayed first by 
those who decried business achievements dur- 
ing and after the Industrial Revolution and 
liter by those who pretended that the state 
could beneficently control and encourage eco- 
nomic growth. They stress long-term cultural 
weaknesses and a consistent failure to expose 
British industry to (he rigours of open markets. 
Their remedies are structural and, in this, they 
have much in common with many sections of 
the left who stress long-term decline and the 
need for major change. To the managers, the 


failure is more immediate; they are not greatly 
concerned with Britain’s economic history, but 
with the fact that British governments since the 
Second World War have not been sufficiently 
firm or consistent in their macro-economic 
policies nor interventionist enough in indust- 
rial affairs. Like many on the centre or right of 
the Labour Party, they have faith that good 
management could still revive the economy. 

Aubrey Jones is and always has been a man- 
ager. He was one as Minister of Fuel and 
Power and of Energy between 1955 and 1959, 
as head of the Prices and Incomes Board from 
1964 to 1970 and, since then, as director of 
Courtaulds, Thomas Tilling and Guest Keen 
and other leading British companies. He has 
drawn the scorn of erstwhile colleagues: Enoch 
Powell, most fundamental of the fundamental- 
ists, once wrote of the Prices and Incomes 
Board as that “Great Panjandrum whose re- 
negade conservative chief appears to have an 
insatiable appetite for advising everybody and 
managing everything". 

Autobiography is an unusual form of econo- 
mic history, but Britain’s Economy attempts to 
blend Jones’s reflections on the long-term state 
of the British economy with an account of his 
own role in shaping it since the Second World 
War. Inevitably, there is more than a whiff of 
apologia about the book, but this is redeemed 
both by Jones's insights into British economic 


A capitalist conspiracy? 


Gillian Tindall 

JEREMY SEABROOK 
Landscapes of Poverty 
175pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £12.50, 
0631 145087 . 


^Landscapes of Poverty Jeremy Seabrook has 
created an impassioned tract in which a 
adaptor, instead of simply illuminating his 
mttriihlj ' becomes ; 'the dominant motif to 
vhtefa all facts are subordinated. 'His overt affil- 
IiHoqs are Marxist, but it seems to me that his 
fell masters have been the great nlneteenth- 
eeatury virtuosos of peroration, castigation 
»J4 polemic -Dickens, Kingsley, Carlyle and, 
of all, the horde of Nonconformist 
preachers warning society of the evil of its ways 
odof thetiarkness to come. It is almost a relief 
*kn. a few pages before the end of what I am 
l *apt«i to call his "sermon" , he alludes direct- 
lj to ooe of these models: “we see- on a world 
kak what Thomas Carlyle saw a century and a 
“jjgdin Britain" . It is the sort of comparison 
wkh has some truth but-which does nqt en-- 


drawn his examples exclusively from society’s 
failures? His vignettes of the single-parent 
family living on junk food,.of the video-nasties 
aod the children's play going on simultaneous- 
ly in the living-rooms of the unemployed are 
excellent, but they hardly add up to an 
adequate view of poverty in our time. Is the 
social dislocation that is ostensibly being 
charted perhaps some more personal and in- 
expressible inner journey of Seabrook's own? 

Having established his metaphor to his own 
satisfaction, Seabrook argues backwards to it 
from ma terial facts, & if unaware of any objec- 
tive imperatives beyond his conspiracy of 
world capitalism: 

The breaking and remaking of the whole character of 
the working class in response to a new international 
division of labour would never have been possible 
without that transformation of what came to be 
thought of as the “classic" landscape of capitalism. 
That Is why during the second half of the twentieth 
century, the familiar images ofltidustrializatiDn have 
■ been to carefully, re-worked. The factory chimneys 
with their parabola pf smoke bending to the. wind,, 
the dust and heat of the foundries, the rows of houses 
subsiding on tiielr ledge of a mountain of coal, the 
metal skeletons of the shipyards . are in the way of : 
being effaced. ■ , 0 


history and, particularly, by his useful account 
of his years at the Prices and Incomes Board. 

Though a manager, he is not an unquestion- 
ing one. He takes seriously the views of those 
historians who have discerned long-term weak- 
nesses in the economy, whether those weak- 
nesses were the effect of the culture of the 
gentleman, as advocated by Martin Wiener, 
or the “institutional sclerosis" discerned by 
Mancur Olson. Jones accepts that they have a 
case, buttressed by the obstinate failure of the 
rate of British economic growth to budge 
much, or for long, above 2 per cent since the 
Industrial Revolution or before. 

But he remains sceptical of such universal 
explanations, and rightly so. For it was in the 
era of the managed economy, i n which he took 
part under both Conservative and Labour gov- 
ernments, that Britain both recovered froni the 
Second World "War and achieved growth Tates 
faster than at any other point in her history. 
Little was heard in the 1950s and 60s about 
congenital weakness and irremediable decline. 
Though the verdict was always “could do bet- 
ter’’ , it is difficult to find any economy of which 
that was not said. Britain did do better in those 
years. Whether we did better because of the 
work of Jones and other managers is more 
problematical. Most studies of the work of the 
Prices and Incomes Board hove suggested that 
it had little impact on prices or wages, though it 
provided a great deal of information about the 
economy. Nor did Jones’s years in charge of 
energy policy, which coincided with the over- 
rapid expansion of nuclear power, set us on the 
right course to achieve a rational mix of energy 
sources, though he could not of course foresee 
the difference North Sea oil would make. 

What was certainly not achieved was the 
primary objective of Wilson's technological 
revolution, in which Jones was a leading agita- 
tor, to shift the economy from low-tech to high- 
tech. As economic historians have Increasingly 
realized, and as Jones stresses in this book, 
Britain's economy has not been capital-inten- 
sive; we have tended to use a lot of labour, 


often highly skilled, to produce and sell goods 
of low unit value, importing high value added 
goods in return. While this benefited employ- 
ment, and even led to labour shortages in the 
1960s, it left the economy dangerously ex- 
posed; with the failure of attempts to change in 
the 1960s and 70s. only oil saved us. The des- 
truction of nil types of manufacturing industry 
in the last few years has made matters worse, 
with theexpansion of services unlikely to prove 
a similar saviour. 

What remedies does Jones propose? Partly, 
he wishes to improve British management, of 
which his years in industry have given him a 
bad impression; he does not seem to know, 
however, how this can be done. His strongest 
prescription, therefore, is concerned with de- 
fence expenditure. Increasingly, critics on the 
left have seen the high proportion of national 
income devoted to defence as a primary reason 
for our failure to research and innovate. Jones 
takes a different view. He proposes to turn our 
exceptionally high defence expenditure to 
advantage, by forcing the Ministry of Defence 
to take a much broader view of its responsi- 
bilities, funding basic research as well as 
weapons development. The nationalized in- 
dustries, he feels, should do the same; and 
privatization is likely to prevent lids and make 
matters worse. Last, there should be much 
more technological collaboration within the 
EEC. 

In all these respects, as he points out, the 
example of the United States - at least in what 
it does, rather that in what it says -is encourag- 
ing. But, as the Westland affair shows, the 
managers have simply not convinced the fun- 
damentalists. The chimera of a free market, 
untrammelled by the state, in defence procure- 
ment is still being pursued, while all the other 
policies which Jones exemplified and still de- 
fends are derided from both right and left. His 
book is, for that reason, a sad mid often a 
depressing one but, given the vicissitudes of 
British economic policy in the past, his time 
will probably soon come again. 


jirely stand up wheii you come to analyse It. It ' Of course it Is politically satisfying and psycho- 
the sort of comparison with which Land- logically interesting to see this effocement as 


of Poverty is not only filled but upon 
which it 4 predicated. 

Tbp; bodk take8 the forrp of an interplay 
■®tfween Jhe literal landscapes of poverty, 
Wither the industrial dereliction and gaunt 
estates of our own society or the mills- 


“sinister ... a reconstruction of history". But 
a small voice inside one insists that all this has 
more to do with the coming of electrical power 
and the aeroplane. 

You cannot pursue the conspiracy theory of 
event? as vigorously as Seabrook does without : 
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'‘Britain*', reflects a character in William portioi 
Camp's new novel Stroke Counterstoke, “was is beinj 
run by about two hundred people and perhaps the up; 
fifty or sixty of them were milling around and W 
in those beautifully-proportioned, famous know i 
rooms, congratulating themselves on having Whe 
been asked." The people are less beautifully cade, P 
proportioned than the rooms, it soon appears; forwan 
their moral architecture is cramped and of the 
shadowy, held up by all-too-visible baulks of years ol 
self-interest. High politics means low intrigue on the 
as a prime minister prepares to retire and the Drugs, 
fight ft on between potential successors, slum ho 
Robert Loyd, "Overlord", Home Affairs, nur- bike-bo 
turcs masochistic fantasies of being walked on palaces 
by his domineering sister-in-law and political voluntai 
adviser Geraldine Hughes; together they con- army of 

spire and cnbal in slabs of dialogue that lie the rich 
uncooked on the page. Their rival, William owners, 
Crutcher, “Overlord", Foreign Affairs, notor- ing cop' 
iously tired and emotional , finally puts paid to offices a 
his chances by eating quails' eggs in their shells his angt 
at a party, and vomiting over his detectives and endings 
the Aubusson carpet. Loyd's own prospects supine cl 
are materially improved by his association with drugs, w 
Irwin Gance, a shady financier, although the and bad* 
secret trust fund set up by Gance and his Invent 
cronies becomes a political embarrassment. man’s pr 
Quite how seriously Camp expects the read- lying, if < 
er to take all this is hard to determine. Artifice be seen j 
is plain in the prefacing of the novel wi th a cast Stroke C 
of characters, many bearing mildly facetious little me 
names - Dworfmann, Venus Black, Reg approprii 
.Crook - thus preparing the ground, it seems, out peoc 
for broad political satire pf a familiar kind, gest; but 
Novelisric ingenuity expands the action from ones. 

Cash-flow and ebb 


the struggle for the Party leadership to its 
repercussions on a nationalized industry strug- 
gling to survive trade-union rapacity, and on a 
wide range of political and personal rela- 
tionships. The naked corruption, self-seeking 
and sexual by-ways charted reduce the world of 
the two hundred to a parochial toy-town whose 
wooden figures perform expected if none-too- 
nice motions, good for a deprecating smile. 
Against this, there is a hard knowingness of 
tone and an absorption in the detail of political 
machination which suggest that the author's 
own experience of the beautifully pro- 
portioned rooms and of nationalized industry 
is being put to good use. Artifice, perhaps, has 
the upper hand in the end; readers in Whitehall 
and Westminster will, of course, as always, 
know better. 

Where Camp takes the reader back a de- 
cade, Pete Davies, in The Last Election, jumps 
forward to the 1990s when London, the setting 
of the novel, and by extension Britain after 
years of rule by Nanny and the Money Party, is 
on the verge of social and moral collapse. 
Drugs, violence, endless televised snooker, 
slum hospitals, pot- holed roads crammed with 
bike-boys and private Third-World buses, fun- 
'palaces for the unemployed young and in- 
voluntary euthanasia pills for the threatening 
army of oldies, form a menacing background to 
the rich, young, successful, despairing dub- 
owners , television commentators and advertis- 
ing copywriters barricaded in their gleaming 
offices and apartment blocks. Davies works off 
his anger at Thatcherite Britain by devising 
endings of Jacobean gruesomeness for morally 
supine characters, while seeming to accept that 
drugs, which are half the problem for goodies 
and baddies alike, are here to stay. 

Inventive, vicious, wildly overwritten in ad- 
man’s prose, The Last Election has an under- 
lying, if simplistic moral concern which might 
be seen as justifying its terrorist tactics. As in 
Stroke Counterstroke, the characterization is 
little more than a peg on which to hang 
appropriate role costumes. Politics may be ab- 
out people, as the Liberal Party used to sug- 
gest; but so, too, are novels, even political 
ones. 


Lost worlds of pleasure 


Not far from the house of Masuji Ono, narra- 
tor and protagonist of this story, is an old 
wooden bridge, known as the Bridge of Hesita- 
tion. The name refers to the dilemma of 
Japanese husbands on the way back from 
work: whether to go straight home, or to turn 
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208pp. Faber. £9.95. Ioy al pupil turns out 
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aside and linger among the bats and girls of the attitude's or behaviour may teSbS' 
entertainment district, the Floating World. nects Onenf«tfi8H«nk i 
The territory Kazuo Ishiguro explores in his W coUapsed 8 " 58 ^^^^ 

fine new novel is itself that of hesitation and a. 0 no recalls the nsec an A 
transition. His hero passes into old age and pre sent it emerges that he had SS!?* 
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iients or mesmerized by Japanese sexuality, to join what he suddenly saw as the 
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Americanization of Japan m the aftermath of back, that he was wrong; the evideaceTS 
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nalTSct? S ° r Ja 5f 1 3 S temb,e mistakes ' he But in his heart he clings to the memory oft 

H* 5 Wth apathy some reasons why the great days, the triumphs, the prizes and Ik 
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The novel is set in an unnamed provincial ishiguro unravels the old man’s thoughts* 
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fine new novel is itself that of hesitation and 
transition. His hero passes into old age and 
resignation, while Japan is shown adapting to 
the post-war American occupation, a time of 
great social and cultural change. 

An Artist of the Floating World is not only 
pleasurable to read but instructive, without 
being in the least didactic; more accessible in 
tone and texture than most novels by modem 
Japanese novelists, calmer and more confident 
than the numerous accounts by outside obser- 
vers stunned by Japan's economic achieve- 
ments or mesmerized by Japanese sexuality. 
Ishiguro's insights, like his deceptively simple 
prose, are finely balanced. He shows how the 
old Japanese virtues of veneration for the Sen- 
sei (the teacher), or loyalty to the group, could 
be distorted and exploited; he allows deep re- 
servations to surface about the wholesale 
Americanization of Japan in' the aftermath of 
humiliation and defeat. Without asking us to 
condone Ono’s or Japan’s terrible mistakes, he 
suggests with sympathy some reasons why the 
mistakes were made. 

The novel is set in an unnamed provincial 
Japanese.town during 1949 and 1950. At first it 
seems as if Ono, looking back over his life, has 
cause for the slight note of self-congratulation 
discernible in his tone. He is evidently, despite 
the war, a man of substance; for a man who’ 
made his career as an artist, he has done un- 
usually well. His house, despite some bomb 
damage, is still dignified and comfortable. 
Although he lost his wife and only son during 
the war, he has two dutiful daughters and a 
grandson he adores. He still fives in traditional 
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ereamy paper , screens, tea is served on the 
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The distant sound of breaking glass 


Anne Duchfrie 

skena mackay 

lUdhUIRo^o 

171pp. Hememann. £9.95. 

0434440469 

In Shena Mackay’s new novel, the fuddled 
vicar, finding himself at a wedding reception, 
leasts “the horse and groom”; the local lib- 
rarian gives the over-seventies double fines for 
reluming books late, as they should know 
better; the local paper reports “CO-OP 
RAIDED: NOTHING TAKEN"; a cookery 
book is called “Take A Leek”. ... It all 
sounds rather like a script for The Two Ron- 
do-, and yet, like all Shena Mackay ’s novels, it 
is also painfully sad. 

For twenty years now (dust-jacket photo- 
graphs suggest she began publishing around 
the age of fifteen), Mackay has written with 
exuberant glee and compassionate horror ab- 
out people living in suburban sorriness and 
desolation, gasping for what Forster called “a 
breathing-hole for the human spirit"; and she 
hu always held both the exuberance and the 
compassion suspended in her writing, not 
allowing them to settle into any new composi- 
tion that might commit her either to a purely, 
mrraallstlcatly funny novel, or to a distressing- 
ly sad and serious one. This formula does not 
make for a seamless novel, and confines her to 


a minor genre; but it furnishes a great deal to 
be enjoyed and admired along the way. 

Redhlll Rococo is set in her favourite stamp- 
ing-pound, suburbia’s Surrey outposts. Red- 
hill is presented as “in essence a carpark, or a 
series of carparks strung together with links of 
smouldering rubble and ragwort, buddleia and 
wlllowherb" (the time is late summer), and 
many of the short sections into which the short 
chapters are divided stamp out its properties 
pretty harshly: “Saturday night in Redhill; 
from Busby’s the distant sound of breaking 
glass, a short scream, a police siren . . . .Sun- 
day morning: a pale pinkish-yellow plasmatic 
smell of half-cooked meat hung over the back 
gardens. In the Slatterys’ kitchen their Sunday 
lunch, five tubs of pot noodles, steamed gently 
. . Demolition and polystyrene prevail. 

Just down the road, but in another socio- 
economic world, is genteel Reigate (where the 
author herself fives), with bijou cottages, 
kempt gardens, and “bedizened ladies dis- 
creetly buying gin" at Cullens, or putting on 
rubber gloves to fold their rotary dryers into 
plastic covers. The two worlds are to meet, 
because children attend the same schools. 
Chiefly, we see the Redhill mother, Pearl, a 
brave slattern and defeated romantic, who 
works in a local sweet-factory. As a girl, daugh- 
ter of a level-crossing keeper whose wife de- 
fected, she attended Tonbridge Girls’ Gram- 
mar School, where poverty constrained her to 
wear wellingtons throughout the school year 


Time-encapsulating 


T. 0. Treadwell 

LL,D0CT0R0W 
World’s Fair 

275pp. Michael Joseph. £9.95. 
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EWpr) L. Doctorow, the son of Rose and 
DttM Doctorow, was bom on January 6, 1931, 
uSi spent his early childhood living in the Tre- 
■Mi neighbourhood of the Bronx. The central 
c&iracjer of World’s Fair is a boy named 
&ipr, whose parents are Rose and David, 
*tose birthday is January 6, 1931, and who 
liwj InTremoot for most of the period covered 
bjtbe narrative - from 1934 to 1941, though 
«ith Bashes backwards and forwards. The 
book seems, therefore, to be a Portrait of the 
Artist is a Young Man, though, as with Joyce’s 
wti,Mhe relationship between fiction and 
sutobiagraphy is ambiguous, finally resolvable 
°wyhy the author himself. 

. Both World's Fair and Joyce’s Portrait have 
b ibtir subject the gradual extension of an 
“wmhal consciousness from pure self- 
wsorptioii, outward through an awareness of . 
•» reality of other people and relationships, to 
**ense of tbi complexity of the world and the- 
pf the self In It; both novels begin with ’ 
kd-wetting and end with their narra- 
determination to embrace the multiform 
**P®rienees of life and, by implication at least, 
them' into ait, Docto row’s prose at 
“P^nts becomes so Joycean that It flirts 
™ pafody, as in the five-year-old Edgar’s 
“«!y on a Brooklyn beach: • v 

“J7 name’s recognition, under the shouting 
Me ‘Of the world’s public on their tribal 1 
nalt'jmde. ceremony, was some quiet re- 
•^W'to’nie of uhutterable life. Lwas inspired io : 
Zhw 2' t<J whisper the miT&seumbag. ft. 
rw'k-rl * . *°9nd had stopped, the yblcea, the 
Tf of gulls, (he sireiiB and the thundoroiis surf, 

ftfta i. i • > • . . . ■ ... . . 


W togfiri the sand pour of bones, like ; 
pjmpafcheqjogist of a ground-up mineral past. 

^®-Ste]ph^n Detfalus has tq Undergo' 
" °t pdolesceiice and young ipanhoop 
his destlny, Edgar's quest for a 


Fair moves Edgar towards the great exhibition 
of 1939 as a symbol of adult acceptance, but it is 
also much concerned with questions about the 
fairness of the world in terms both of beauty 
and equity. 

Doctorow conveys childish Tearfulness and 
uncertainty with great skill: Edgar's baffle- 
ment in the face of the forces that motivate the 
adult world around him is reflected in his sense 
of the horror pnd cruelty lurking in nursery 
rhymes and religious iconography. As he 
grows older, the boy becomes aware of tension 
in the relationship between his parents and 
between his mother and his father’s family. 
Death occurs both in the family and, with 
shocking randomness, in a street accident, 
while reports of the persecution of German 
Jewry by the Nazis become less abstract when 
Edgar is mugged by antisemitlc louts in the 
East Bronx. But though his world can be a 
frightening place, this novel also succeeds in 
rendering the richness of foe" child's experi- 
ence, his sense of loving and being loved and 
the familiar artefacts and comforting rituals of 
hft everyday life. In the end, Edgar achieve* 
the “World's Fair” twice, once as a conse- 
quence of his-affection for a serenely beautiful 
little girl, the .second time as a reward for his 
performance In an essay competition on the 
theme of. the typical American boy; a* lover 
and artist, he entere the glittering world of the 
.'future.- ■ 

For the adult Doctorow, World’s Fair also 
functioqs as a way into the p'asl. In the final 
pages of th? novel Edgar and a fridrid, inspired 
by dn exhibition at the World’s Fair, construct 
a lints capsule from a mailing tutre arid bury it 
in Claremont Park in fob Bronx. In this they 
place, among other Items, Edgar’s Tom Mix 
Decoder badge , an “H". Hohner Marine Band, 
harmonica* and two Tootsy Toy lead focket 
ships, trivial objects from a middle-claks boy- 
hood to the New York of fo T ty-£ve yfeart ago 


and all its activities. Now, she wishes life could 
be “more like The Bells of Si Mary’s, where 
Bing Crosby tucked Barry Fitzgerald up in 
bed, crooning an Irish lullaby”. The Samar-, 
itans hung up on her when she confessed to 
eating fried bread while they talked; the local 
library’s information officer, when she tele- 
phoned to ask the Meaning of Life, promised 
to call back, but never did. 

Pearl's present husband, Jack Slattery, is in 
prison. She does not visit, but sends one post- 
card. They aren't actually married, but she and 
their children carry his name - Sean, a punk 
with a heavy line in irony. Cherry, taking 
A-levels, and Tiffany, a pre-pubertal drum- 
majorette. Sometimes she is visited by the 
child of her first marriage, a brown young man 
called Elvis, his black wife, a nurse, called 
Precious, and their two small black daughters. 
Now and then, with dignified repugnance, 
Pearl sleeps, for financial reasons, with the 
local publican, whose tongue is “like a slug in 
her ear”. 

The Reigate mother, Helen Headley-Jones, 
drives a Range Rover, distributes Meals on 
Wheels, wears a Guardian jogging-sult, and 
makes pastry on a marble slab; also “toilet rolls 
in the shape of crinoline ladies In delicate 
shades of green and mauve and yellow foam 
rubber" for SDP sales. “Helen tried hard to be 
good.” The lack of satisfaction this achieves 
bewilders her, and also her husband, who re- 
commends she find herself a new dog. 
(Jeremy's birthday dinner - Helen has given 
him “personalized golf-tees" - with their 
daughters in an Indian restaurant is a beautiful- 
ly modulated Reigate set-piece.) 

Into the Slattery household, as a lodger, 
.stumbles Luke, aged seventeen, after Borstal. 
A nice boy, he over-reacted to the “ante- 
chamber of Death” in the ’ a! sub-post-office 
where pensions were being Loquaciously 
claimed, and feigned a hold-up with a toy pistol 
off the shelves: one of his many jokes that 
miscarry. He doesn’t want to return to his 
home in nearby Purley because his mother 


New From Chicago • 


(“hadn’t she been nice to him once?”) now 
lives in the bath, sleeping at night on piles of 
towels, and his father, the Rev Ichabod Rib- 
bons, lias taken to the cooking sherry after 
being evicted from his church by the evangelic- 
al curate and the “waves of ecumenical laugh- 
ter" engendered duringservices. ("There was a 
lot of kissing after Communion, and what the 
Vicar found hardest to bear was that they all 
looked so damned happy.’’) 

Various things happen. Luke falls in thor- 
oughly unrequited love with Pearl. The sweet- 
factory closes. The curate falls in love with 
Cherry. None of this matters much. Plot, as 
usual with this author, is pretty perfunctory: 
detail is all, end the seeping desolation it com- 
municates, along with the cheerfulness. Most 
of the characters are imprisoned in a kind of 
atomic isolation, only now and then bumping 
into one another. They breach this isolation, 
fitfully; Pearl and Cherry, for instance, have an 
“old easy love", almost forgotten under the 
detritus of life, and at the end Pearl and Helen 
draw together in their common perplexity. The 
author turns a gentle eye on them; and her very 
gentlest on youth, the only straggly seedling of 
hope which she allows. Luke is as yet unde- 
feated, and still believes his own wit and charm 
are irresistible; Cherry still hopes to go to uni- 
versity. 

One cannot feel much hope, though, that 
their goodness will not be soiled and wasted, 
with time, like that of their elders. This Is a very 
black comedy, in which the hearts of gold glint 
like mica. The brightness it does give off, and 
which suffuses it as one rends, comes from the 
authors endearing inability to resist a joke or 
to refrain from going too far, so that her fright- 
ening view topples over into preposterousness 
- Pearl's wellies, Helen’s toilet- roll covers, 
Luke's mother in the bath. One might doubt- 
less take Mackay to task for writing a book in 
which the impurities rise so exuberantly to the 
surface. But, if England has to sink giggling 
into the sea, she contributes a great deal to the 
cruel comedy of decomposition. 
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World’s Fair . is itself a ttofo-capsule, an evoca- 
tion of the spirit of a lost era thrbugh a render- 
ing ofthetextufoofits^ilyHfe.but thatjffo as 
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Nuclear Deterence: 

Ethics and Strategy 

RUSSEL^ HARDIN, TOHNJ. MEARSHElMER, GERALD D WORK IN $ 

' ROBERT E, GOODIN V , , 

TUs - important, volume" furthers' a much-needed dialogue between strategists and 
philosphers. . ' . <■ ’ . v ' 

£21.25 Cloth 404pp 0 226 31702 1; S?.?5 Paper Q 226 31 704 8 

Tiie 1/iiited States and Mexico . ; 

' TOSiEFINA ZORAIDA VAZQUEZ & LORENZO MEYE^. . , 
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£24.75 Cloth -246pp 0 226 85023. 4 

Montaigne in Motion ;; -V' 

JEAN STAROBINSKI r f L ' f ■ •„ •. 

(translated by Arthur Goldnammer) , • 

Starobinski’s elegantly, written study offers a decidedly postmodern reading of Montaigne. 
£25.50 Cloth 384pp 0 226 77129 6; $12.75 ‘Paper 0 j26 77131 8 ' . ; 

Modeling Natures: ,, ‘ , 
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■ SHARON E. KINGSLAND I . . 
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£23.50 Cloth 280pp.ills. O 226 43726 4 
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Richard CLogg 

In the present climate of officially encouraged 
institutional mendicancy, under a government 
determined to force universities into an in- 
creasing reliance on external sources of fund- 
ing, it is perhaps timely to look at a little-known 
but classic instance of the perils inherent in 
sponsored scholarship, namely the imbroglio 
that developed over Arnold Toynbee's tenure 
of the Koraes chair at King’s College, London 
during the early 1920s. For when his writings 
on the Greek-Turkish war of 1919-22 and his 
growing sympathy for the Turkish nationalist 
cause aroused the wrath of the wealthy Greeks 
who had put up the money for the chair, Toyn- 
bee found himself in a situation in which he had 
no option but to resign. 

The establishment of the Koraes chair was 
the outcome of the philhellenic enthusiasm of 
the principal of the college, Ronald Burrdws, 
and of his friendship with, and unqualified 
admiration for, tiic Greek statesman Elefther- 
ios Venizelos, to whom he had once addressed 
an ode beginning "Veniselosl Veniselos! Do 
not fail usl Do not fail usl” It was under Bur- 
rows that King’s College, with the establish- 
ment in 1915 of the School of Slavonic Studies, 
became a power-house of academic propa- 
ganda in favour of self-determination for the 
peoples of Eastern Europe. Greece, however, 
liad always enjoyed a particular place in the 
affection of Burrows, a distinguished classical 
scholar. 

Moreover, the promotion of modern Greek 
and Byzantine studies in the college had ac- 
quired a dimension of political urgency as the 
Foreign Office, if at first hesitantly, backed the 
Anglophil Venizelos against the neutralist 
King Constantine. Venizelos, then prime 
minister, in early 1915 offered a government 
subsidy for the chair, for which both he and 
Burrows considered the scholar-journalist Wil- 
liam Miller, an acute and sympathetic observer 
of the Greek scene, to be the ideal incumbent. 
Miller, however, fearful that any connection 
with the Greek government would comprom- 
ise his independence, was reluctant to stand, 
while Venizelos’s fall from office as a result of 
his growing rift with the king temporarily put 
paid to the idea of the government subsidy. 

Burrows initially had high hopes that Sir 
Basil Zaharoff, the enigmatic and fabulously 
wealthy arms dealer, would fund the chair but 
Zaharoff was already committed to estab- 
lishing chairs iii aeronautical engineering in 
London, Paris and Petrograd. (After the War 
he was also to establish the Marshal Foch chair 
of French Literature at Oxford and the Field 
Marshal Earl HaigchairbfEnglish Literature at 
the Sorbonne.) But the fact that the project 
enjoyed Venizelos’s blessing produced a ready - 
response from the prosperous and very largely . 
Veni-’clist Anglo-Qreek community in Britain, 
From correspondence with one donor, -Helena 
Schilizzi, who was subsequently to marry 
Venizelos, it is clear that Burrows essentially 
conceited the holder of the new chair as 
“promoting the Greek [is, VeniZelijt] cause*! in 
Britain, uico-operaridn with the newly found- 
ed Anglo-Hellenic League, with his university 
duties taking second place. 

' ^yAn adequate endowment was quickly 
tahed.: Venizelos himself passed dn£2;00d that - 
tie had been given by Sir Lucas Ralli and, on 
returning to power In 1917, was able tp arrange 
for aft annual subsidy to be. voted in the Greek 
parliament. (When a chair of modern Greek, 
studies was established at Harvard in the mid- 
1970s the: Greek government, fearing a row 
over the implications of giving a million dollars 
to a wealthy foreign university at a time when 
the Greek universities were chronically under- 
funded, apparently so nrranged the endow- 
ment as fo avoid thy need for legislation in 
parliament.) The doiiore were now able to set 
about negotiating with the university the .con- 
ditions that would attach to the cliaiT. A pro- 
pose It hat it be named the Venizelos chair was 
dropped after objections to the naming of a 
chair after n living politician. Instead it was to 
be known, as the Koraes Chair of Modem 
Greek and Byzunline History. Language and 
Literature. Adamantias Korais, the great clas- 
sical scholar and mentor of the movement for 
Greek independence, was, like the vast maj- 
ority of the donors, of Chiot origin. 

Initially, the subscribers proposed to retain 


control over the endowment, making available 
to the university a sufficient sum annually to 
pay the professor's salary. The university's 
lawyers, however, baulked at this and, through 
a compromise, the capital was Handed over to 
the university until the chair should be vacated 
through resignation, retirement or death. At 
such a time the subscribers could either with- 
draw the endowment or propose new condi- 
tions. although the university would not be 
bound to accept these and would be free to 
return the original endowment. A proposal to 
restrict the chair to those of British or Greek 
nationality was dropped, the subscribers trust- 
ing to the “good sense" of the university not to 
appoint a Turk, or, for that matter, “a Bulga- 
rian Greek". They requested that they be sent 
an annual scheme of the work to be carried out 
in the new department, together with triennial 
reports on which they were to have the right to 
make criticisms and suggestions, a condition 
that was later to occasion considerable trouble. 

Once the small print had been hammered 
out, the college was free to begin its search for 
a suitable professor, and also for a lecturer who 
was to be responsible for modern Greek lan- 
guage teaching. Burrows conscientiously took 
soundings of colleagues in Britain, France (he 
was n particular admirer of the Sorbonne 
school of Byzantine and Modem Greek stud- 
ies) and Greece. One Greek professor pro- 
posed his own son for the lectureship while 
another name to be put forward was that of "un 
esprit remarquable", the Alexandrian poet 
Constantine Cavafy, although nothing came of 
the suggestion. Among those consulted was 
the Hellenist Gilbert Murray. Murray told his 
son-in-law, Arnold Toynbee, of the new chair 
and Toynbee, who, following the resignation 
in 1915 of his Bailiol fellowship in ancient his- 
tory, had been working for the Foreign Office, 
made tentative enquiries of Burrows. 

Toynbee, however, was not only somewhat 
deterred by the vast range of expertise sub- 
sumed in the title of the Koraes chair but 
thought that its holder should be more of "an 
active philhellene" than he felt himself to be. 
Burrows nevertheless strongly encouraged him 
to apply, confident that the more Toynbee be- 
came immersed in the subject the more he 
would develop a sympathetic Interest in the 
history and people of Greece. He could, 
moreover, see nothing in Toynbee's writings 
that would give him. any qualms as. to his 
philhellenism. Indeed Toynbee, besides com- 
piling on behalf of Lord Bryce 'a dossier of 
evidence pf Turkish atrocities, against the 
Armenians which had been published as a gov- 
ernment Blue Book, had also written, as part 
of his war sendee, a propaganda tract entitled 
The Murderous Tyranny of the Turks. In this 
work, replete with old-fashioned anti-Turkish 
' rhetoric, Toynbee bad dismissed the Ottoman 
Empire as a vampire state which "literally 
drained its' rictims’. blood”, Ife was subse- 
quently to repudiate it' as a manifestation, of 
traditional Western prejudice against the 
Turk.. 

-The field for the chair was a strong one and 
included A.W. Gbmme, the classical scholar, 
and John .Jackson, yvhose probationary fel- 
lowship at Magdalen College, Oxford, bad not 

. been renewed on account of heavy drinking, 
but who was regarded by one of his referees as 
“a genius, sort of second Porson In Ws gift for 
Greek of all sorts” / From the, outset Toynbee 
bad clearly been a leading contender and he 
.was dqly elected to the chair in March 1919, the 
electors including Joannes Gendadiosi until 
recently the long-serving Greek minister in 
London. A bibliomane and, albeit dogmatics a 
scholar in his ownright, Gennadius had h}nj- 
self had.his cyes on the chair but, being in his 
•late sixt ics, was disqualified oh grounds of age, 

• much to Burrows's relief. 

• Shortly after the election Toynbee suffered a 

mild breakdown but was fully recovered by the 
beginning of the autumn term, 1919, wheq he 
delivered a characteristically wide-ranging in- 
augural lecture on “The Place of Mediaeval 
and Modern Greece in History”. Venizelos 
was in the audience in the Great Hajl at King's 
College and Gennadius took the chair. Toyn- 
bee, indeed, was mildly put out by Gennadius’s 
lengthy introductory peroration. For this in- 
cluded an outburst warning the professor 
against the propagation of "the queer fancies 
of Mr Psichari and his concert oF sciolist 
youths”, Yannis Psicharis being as doughty a 


champion of demotic Greek as Gennadius was 
of the katharevousa, or "purified" form. Short- 
ly afterwards Burrows was taken seriously ill, 
and he died a few months later. His death may 
have been premature but at least he was spared 
the furious controversy that was before long to 
engulf the one project which, of his many in- 
novations in the college, undoubtedly lay 
closest to his heart. 

Toynbee was clearly not over-burdened with 
teaching and, at the end of his first year at 
King's, was granted two terms study leave to 
travel in the Greek lands, which now included 
a sizeable slice of western Asia Minor that had 
been allocated to Greece under the treaty of 
Sfevres. Toynbee, hitherto a severe critic of the 
Turks' treatment of their Christian minorities, 
was anxious to observe at first hand how the 
Greeks were behaving now that the boot was 
on the other foot and they were charged with 
governing a large Muslim population. To cover 
his expenses and to give him better access to 
officials he travelled as a special correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian. 

During the first half of 1921, as the Greek 
occupation forces in western Asia Minor were 
coming under 'increasing challenge by the 
Turkish nationalist forces commanded by Mus- 
tafa Kemal (Atatflrk), Toynbee travelled free- 
ly and extensively in the Greek-controlled 
areas. It was while visiting Ephesus in Febru- 
ary that he underwent the most vivid of the 
"several “experiences of the local annihilation 
of Time in places where Time had stood still” 
that occurred at various points in his life. On 
this occasion the theatre had come to life with a 
tumultuous throng chanting “Great is Diana”. 
(It was also about the time that he took up the 
Koraes chair that, walking one day along 
Buckingham Palace Road, he had become 
directly aware of "the passage of History gently 
(lowing through him in a mighty current”.) 

During the course of his travels Toynbee 
became Increasingly doubtful about Greece’s 
mission clvilisatrice in Alia Minor. He had 
come across disturbing evidence of the anti- 
Turkish violence which had accompanied the 
Greek landings in Smyrna in May 1919, while 
in May 1921 he and his wife were to encounter 
in the Yalova region first-hand evidence of 
atrocities committed by the Greek army. In 
dispatches to the Manchester Guardian he re- 
ported .on. the undisguised “malignity and In- 
humanity** of the , Greek military authorities. 
Whereas 1 Greet officials had gone out of their 
way to facilitate his travels, hid efforts t6 get 
behind the Turkish lines had met with refusal, 
for his work for Lord Bryce and his credentials 
as the representative of the most Gladstonian 
of British newspapers cut predictably little ice 
with the Turkish authorities, 

Toynbee was under no illusion that similar 
outrages had been committed on the Turkish 
side, but the fact (hat he had personally wit-, 
nessed Greek atrocities left a particular im- 
pression on him.. On. his return he sought, 
through his journalistic writings, by addressing 
public, meetings and, above all, through the 
publication of The Western Question in Greece 
and Turkey , to alert public opinion to the inevi- 
tability of a tragic denouement to Greece’s 
Anatolian entanglement. Written within a 
matter of months, The Western Question ;was ■ 
published shortly before the catastrophic de- 
feat of the Greek forces in Asia. Minor by the 
Turkish nationalists In September; 1922/ 

Given that one of his basic conclusions was . 
t|iat the Greeks had demonstrated that they 
were no tiiore fitted than the Turks ’ for gov- 
erning a mixed population, Toynbde was well 
awarq that such a book, Written by the Koraes 
professor; was Ukely to prove painful to Greek 
.readers. Freni an academic point pf view, 
however; he believed this to be less unfortun- 
ate than if his conclusions had been favourable ‘ 
to.Greqce and unfavourable to.Turkey, For at 
least the suspicion was precluded that "an en- 
dowment of learning in a British university" 
had been used to carry out propaganda on 
behalf of the country with which it was con- 
cerned. At the time of its publication he re- 
peated the offer of resignation that he had 
made In May 1921 to Ernest Barker, who had 
succeeded Burrows as principal of the college. 
The initial offer had been made by the same 
post as he had first reported on Greek atroci- 
ties. On both occasions Barker had refused to 
accept it. 

The reaction that Toynbee had anticipated 


was not long in coming. Before (haveu*. 
out Major G. Melas had published (XJ 
77n? Turk as he is: answer to a libel: siddtiT 
Kemalism. Bolshevism and Pan-(krm£ 

In this, he not only accused Toynbee^ 
“unsatiated hatred for the Greeks" but 
ated that he had been bought by theTurkst 
implicit condemnation of his views wajai 
piled by a member of Toynbee’s own <W 
ment, Lysimachos Oeconomos, who 
modem Greek. This attack on "the Moh? 
medan Moloch”, The Martyrdom ofSnmt 
and Eastern Christendom, was in part mitta 
to counter Toynbee’s suggestion, on which k 
was subsequently to change his mind, that fc 
great fire which had destroyed muchof"I*j 
Smyrna” on the arrival of theTurkishannyte] 

been started not by the Turks but by the 

More ominously, the Greeks who had putn 
the money for the chair, grouped in (hesubsoj, 
hers’ committee, now began to put praam* 
the university to terminate Toynbee’s tenure 
it. The initial pretext for their intervention a 
his failure to provide the donors with eitbera 
annual scheme of work or the triennial rep# 
of the department’s activities which had bee 
requested when the endowment had.bea 
handed over to the university. Alltaqli 
neither Toynbee nor the principal had m 
been informed of this stipulation, he hatleid 
to provide the required report. On theludrt 
this, the subscribers' committee; dlscreety 
advised by William Peraber Reeves, the dit» 
tor of the London School of Economfcs ui 
like Burrows an ardent phUhellene, now a* 
plained to the university of the "maoifety 
poor results” achieved by Toynbee during Is 
first three years in the chair. 

These it attributed to his being so demon* 
ably out of sympathy with the "mentatilyaJ 
legitimate aspirations” of the people wire 
history and literature be preriessed. Toynbn 
had emerged as one of Greece's bllleiflt 
critics, so much so indeed that it was difficult* 
distinguish between him and the "profastori 
advocates” of Turkey. The ; subscribers 
tended that the moral obligations imnnnbtii 
on a gentleman and a scholar required Tojr 
bee to make a clear choice between dumpfe 
ing the capse of the Turk and Bulgfcr and fe 
holding of the Koraes chair. The endoffmat 
should not be used to sustaiii a “prolific soar# 
of Injury” to Greece and the subsenbendrf 
the university authorities to consider wWfe 
Toynbee's continuance in the chair wa com- 
patible with the object of -its foimdattau ^' 

From the outset, Toynbee was to,cojoyte ., 
support of the college principal; BhrfaMW 
took a firm stand on the principle pf awqwF 
freedom involved; and at every 
ensuing controversy he was advised 
Murray. He needed all, the support be 0 "*:, 
get, for he not only had the subscribers’ co*S 
mlttee to contend with but also ^ 
phalanx within the King's professoriW^J; I 
R.W. Seton-Watson, theMasarykPw* 58, ?^ l . , l 
Central European History and feeleadnij^ 
in the School of Slavonic Studies. .SflF- 
Watson and his colleagues -ii 

donors had every right to feel . . 

feared that the ccfntroVerty would 
demise, of a chair so clorely linked.wfb™ ; 
rows's memory. • • • : ; • i* '\w.j 

A further concern was that J 

the donors of the Koraes endowW 1 ^ 
threaten . the whole edifice of sulw^ ; 
foreign governments on which the 
Slavonic Studies at that time 


oddly, was subsidized by the Lonooai- 
Council,) Iq.the.eariy’T920s r .W;f^ 
quarter of the: ScHooI’s. inepmd 
foreign goverpmehts.Ttrewlve.uwopF 
the Czech, .Polish and^ugcNsM gg 
and,, at thp height 
began to negotiate a further 
Romanian government, "In the 
Watson’s own chair, 
prevented theXoraes cJiair 
Venizelos ap^artohave^^P 6 ^^ 
named after Professor 'J'.ft 
member Of the School of Sl^Ty onioSp' 
at the time the chair • 

dent of^echosloyajda.^ 

. Given the federal rtrqjtfura^ 
of London, the - 

becarae as ; much a 1 tiniyeiw , 


Disease and the Novel 

- With Sharon R. Smith (Letters, January 
Jnl have some sympathy, though I am not 
IL tf hy she should call my original review 
iniiable and defensive. The relationship be- 
Men mind and body is without question one 
of the most fascinating and difficult issues, I 
amid say the most fascinating and difficult, in 
the whole realm of philosophical speculation. 
Htbe cares to read my Against Criticism , she 
viQ understand that it was in part to trade mere 
speculation on this issue for what first-hand 
Jmericnce can be gained, that I came to be 
studying medicine in the first place. On such an 
issue, simple answers will be wrong. I would 
readily agree with her that in the medical 
context we often err towards one kind of 
dmplification. In the literary context I hap- 
psoed to be discussing we eiT towards another, 
tike her, I believe that mind and body often 
influence one another, and indeed that was a 
point I made explicit in my review. Unlike her, 

1 un not convinced that diseases are “com- 
municating" with us (sometimes rather too 
hie?) and I am convinced that in many cases it 
: b unintelligible as well as unkind to suggest 
Ihit they are. "Any observant psychotherap- 
: jsf will know that unnecessary guilt and a 
' sense of Inadequacy often attach to disease, 

; and that part of the healing process is letting 
them go. 

Then there is Arthur Kleinman (Letters, 

\ ternary 31). With enemies like Kleinman, who 
; needs friends? From the vantage point of his 
| ’He world", extending perhaps beyond the 
: wry boundaries of the Harvard Department of 
I Anthropology, he is able to reassure us that the 

f wanes- the entire sum of all that exists - is no 
■ore than “the socially constituted order that 
wenl generations of anthropologists of reli- 
pftn and historians of science have disclosed”. 
Once you see this, of course you’ll spot the 
teller I made by "failing to note that diseases 
social constructs". Well, now I think 
| fte really heard it all. The claim that King 
r bterh a self-referential word game seems the 
p atnat kid’s stuff by comparison. 

| "Skilfully crafted" as he kindly calls my 
’ ****. it unfortunately wasn't skilfully crafted 
; wo # to get through to the likes pf Kleinman, 

: fafob luxuriously tooled response, he seems to 
.tete got a bit lost, and it would make 
■"wonahle i deinands on space and the 
patience to lead him out of the 
jtefrinthi So let lire simply address his central- 
proNem, this time in words of one syllable. 
Nobody •’denies” that people Interpret dis- 
band give it a meaning. That was, precisely, 
point. There is an irresistible desire to give 
“"“"fog to the meaningless, and the often 
brave, sad, imaginative, life-affirm- 
jPgor pathelip human expressions of such an 
,!“^nct are what we are supposed to recognize 
“Behunan's P^ootic babble about "personal 
.M® interpersonal significances that cPnstltute 
■°®ufo-worId". Of course, .such human ex- 
l, ^^ ns , like all human expressions, to some 
rafiect the culture 1 from which they ' 
^ nothing could be radre wearisomely 
®® 8 ®dnplace thari that; though at the Depart? 

Anthropology at Harvard this seems to 
.not news, callldg forth from Kleinman, in 
. of his delirium, an inebriated blather . 

lS2!5, ProMfe retlculym (fee soclosoma- 
-AUpfthis h&3 nothing fodo Wife. 

jiPrablein for a novelist; which is this: why 

r . he a particular, character Say, 
aul > 0r Hans ,-- who:: gets .n particular 
™hcfeulosis?. Apd it is this which 
^.hhj.fedd violence to his characters by. 
’^g_tbem . somehow :,, fieseiVe'’. their dis- 
i . . I ne questioh is not why|an ill man should 
.^^ direaM ln a certain iway, but why he 
aU- Anthrppplogistg may. deal 
ypes, but novelists and doctors must'be 
; wltlt ineflyiduais. "■ 

‘iSE'J whether this is incampre- 

V? /because he ' doesn’t 

fee qature of literature, or because 
i f .wwq t undsrsfend disease.Whefrhe strays 1 

ngafeiowUig felndustriAl 


into medical territory, he appears to get it 
wrong - misunderstanding the distinction 
betweeen signs and symptoms, for example, 
and apparently believing cerebrovascular dis- 
ease to be an acute disorder (as though that 
were anyway relevant to his argument). Could 
it be that he is a "serious ethnographer of the 
work of doctoring”? Perhaps he and Sharon 
Smith (an "observant psychotherapist”?) 
would like to come on the medical wards round 
here, and explain to a middle-aged woman I 
have watched dying- drained and exhausted - 
of a genetically determined social construct 
which has altered her personality, estranged 
her from her family, rendered her speechless 
and incontinent, and compelled her to spend 
her (possibly many) remaining days and nights 
in perpetual, senseless contortions which will 
one day result in her choking to death - 
perhaps they would explain to her how it is that 
she is responsible for her disease, and what ' 
they can bring from their “life world" to 
illuminate her "illness episode”/ 

IAIN McGlLCHRlST. 

7 Park Lane, Twyford, Winchester, Hampshire. 

Spender's 'Journals' 

Sir, - Just to give thanks to Joseph Brodsky for 
his extraordinary letter in support of Stephen 
Spender's "right to life” as poet and diarist 
(December 27). Or to thank God that there's 
still someone like Brodsky to come forward 
with such a letter in this poisonous time. 

MARY MCCARTHY. 

141 rue do Rennes, Paris. 

'Galileo and His 
Sources' 

Sir, - William A. Wallace (Letters, January 3) 
poses as a man of wounded virtue and tries to 
present our patient efforts for over a decade to 
maintain the truth as a series of attacks. He . 
would do well simply to own up to the evi- 
' dence. We will focus on one crucial question: 
had Wallace identified our Jesuit sources for 
Galleo's scholastic essays before he received 
the letter of March 1, 1972, from the first of us 
(A.C.C.) informing him of our discoveries? 

There are two pieces of documentary evi- 
dence. One is Wallace’s paper "Galileo and the 
Thomists" which he sent to A.C.C. in type- 
script on July 16, 1971 (before its publication 
unchanged in 1974). The other is his, applica- 
tion for a grant from the US National Science 
. Foundation. We have already .published thjs 
; evidence • in our , paper "Die Jesuits and 
Galileo’s ideas of science and nature" (1983> p 
ll, n 11, to which A.C.C. referred in bis rtview 
in the TLS (November 22, 1985). As we 
pointed out, Wallace wrote In his paper; that 
' "there is no evidence of direct pppying frpm : 
any of the Thomist authors mentioned in this 
study". He noted tiiat if the source were a 
professor at Pisa; he “would appear to be sym- 
• . pathetic to.the- writings of two members of the 
' riewly : founded ; Society of Jesu's, Pereriusand 
Toletus” (p 327) and continued: “Who this 

m • Ll im h- IB VIA? ' . 


others through a glass darkly and failed to iden- 
tify them as sources”. We have to add that 
Wallace's suggestion that our discoveries arc 
undocumented is simply false. The corres- 
pondences between Galileo’s texts and those 
of our three Jesuits are all specified,' with re- 
levant and often lengthy quotations, in the sec- 
tion of our book which A.C.C. sent him in 
1973. All he had to do was to look them up. 

Wallace claims that in 1972, after the second 
of us (A.C.) had given him a copy of his trans- 
cription of MS 27 containing Galileo’s logical 
essay, he compared it with Carbone's Addl- 
tamenta and “marked parallel passages that 
seemed to suggest copying”. He did not men- 
tion this either to us or in the footnote added 
later to his paper "Galileo and the Thomists” in 
which he thanked A.C. for his transcription. If 
what he claims now is true, why was he so 
reticent then? Again he claims that in Milan in 
June 1975 he gave A.C. a "photocopy of the 
1597 text” of the Addltamenta on which he 
“had marked parallels with Galileo's notes in 
MS 27” , but he had not so marked the photo- 
copy. In fact, when they met, A.C. told Wal- 
lace that he had identified the Addilamenta as 
the source copied (sometimes word for word) 
by Galileo and showed liim a list of textual 
correspondences. (A.C. had announced this 
discovery at n conference held in April 1975 at 
Santa Marghcrlta Ligure.) Wallace admitted 
then that he had not yet compared his photo- 
copy with Galileo's text. It was A.C.’s informa- 
tion that alerted him to the significance of his 
microfilms. One problem for us in this' affair is 
that Wallace seems unable to grasp the practice 
of giving other scholars information for their 
private use. Within the civilized republic of 
letters, this means that the recipient does not 
publish them himself, and certainly not as his 
own. Likewise Wallace seems unable to grasp 
the difference between the general similarities 
among a wide range of contemporary scholas- 
tic writings on natural philosophy and the pre- 
cise correspondences that identify the sources 
Galileo actually used, or again between pur- 
suing "a .line of investigation", and making a. 
discovery. We caririot in the space available 
here deal with all the misinfonnatioh, self: 
contradictions and humbug which makeup the 
bulk of Wallace’s long letter, buL if anyone 
Wishes to pursue the subject further they may 
write to us privately. 

A. C. CROMBIE. 

Trinity College. Oxford. • .. . , r 

ADRIANO CARUGQ. : “j 

lnjtitutefor Adwafed Study, PrincetpU, New Jersey 1 
; 08540. • . - ‘ - ..j. • j m \ 

The Brothers Adam 

Sir, -Iri a review/publishod On Decem^r |3, ■ 
Retry Dowries said that none of the houses in 
the Adam brothers’ Adelphi project was left, 

1 and in Ms recent fetter (January 31) he insists ; 
that the houses are n ^totai loss ,.... > whqtevqr : 
fragments ofmaSOnry may or may not survive" : . 
• (my Italics), T presume he knows feat thirteen 
of the four-storey 1 fiduses siirviye/feat they are 
>in three, blocks with ft combined st refer frontage 
of 450 feet, that they possess tb fee fagades with 
- 'attractive ■pilasters, ; and . that they contain 1 


professor might be is a. question that is hot - 'attractive -puastere., ana raat xney 
. feasily answered.’' He, fcoricluded feh^hls in- Iwtweenthem’mbre Adam catlings than cap b* : 
-aulry had yielded “these largely negative re- .• found in almost any of Adam s : 

sulto" (p 329), Hfe made qo claim to have iden-. If the nation’s planners fever * 

tiffed tbfee twoJeaqitsas GaUleo'ssburces, professor of art lustpry dlsmissesall thfe work , 

' Md: he did not'.memfen qavius.at Wl/.The ... by one of <he nation's gmatcat, as - 

: ^^sefehisletfef ^closing fes paper was in “fragtrierita”^ very Mistence ; shpuld not,.. 
facUo askfor sup^rtfor a prppoaaj tothe NSF. • . trenfeknowledg^ ■ 

£ aitudv of thefuvertlliaMd feeidehtifica- . .atf mortals have i of penuadlng them to treht 

bulWi^Qf^t : ,h:lut,c!s with any 

Collegio Romano were not mentioned in thfe-, • resppet at al)7 . y . ( • ; ■ , ' \ 

> coov of this proposal thathe- later sent qs. pAVlD N, KING,:. ! .; •- • ' 

(S^d as rofelved on Sepfemberi 30, 1971), : 

^ IC ih' fe : -■.'irtie-- ‘flrst wiriheri! of the . A^lo-HeUerii^ : 


Unequal 

Opportunities 

Women's Employment in 
England 1800-1918 

Edited by 
ANGELA V. JOHN 


In this book look critically at 
nineteenth-century employment Issues 
from the neglected perspectives of 
women employees and organizers, 


uncovering a vest range of unexplored 
experiences, opportunities and 
obstacles facing Victorian women. 

312 pages, illustrated, hardback 
£26.00 (0631139558) 
paperback £0.05 (0 631 1 3956 7) 


Labour and Love 

Women's Experience of 
Home and the Family 
1850-1940 

Edited by JANE LEWIS 

In this companion volume to Unequal 
Opportunities a group of feminist 
historians seeks to further our 
understanding of women’s experience 
of home and family during a period in 
which prevailing attitudes dictated that 
a woman's place was in the home. 

238 pages, illustrated, hardback 
£25.00 (0 63113957 5} 
paperback £8.96 (0 631 13968 3) 


A Woman's 
Place 


An Oral History of 
Working Class Women 

ELIZABETH ROBERTS 

* A fine piece of social history, important 
as a contribution to the history of 
women and the common people In 
general . . . eminently readable ... A 
book to which all future historians of 
fee working class will be indebted.' 
Times Higher Education Supplement 
'Highly readable ... tot a convincing 
picture of working class Ufa this btK. '* is 
hard to beat,' NowSoaiety 
264 pages, illustrated, hardback . : 
£14.96 (0 831 13672 bj 
paperback £5.Bfi (0 631 14754 3) 


Women’s 

Studies 

A Bibliography of , r ; ; 

Dissertations 1870-1982 

Compiled by 

Vi F. GILBERT and - : 

D.S.TATLA 

A unique bibliography which •• 

' categorizes over 12,000 unpublished 
dissertations ranging over, all 
dtodplfeea relevant to women 'b ' 
studies. An enormous quantity of ■ 
research, carried Cut on both sidefe of. 
.the Atlantic, its at last made accessible 
with fete JndlSDeneable reference tool. 
Blackwell Heference \ " 

512 pages, f»7 M (0 631 13714 9) 

The 

Captured 

Womb 

A History of the Medical 
Care of Pregnant Womei) 
ANN OAKLEY 

'Aqbol and olBserhook J 7 fepes : ! !' ; 
'Airiah find important: ooritribuUou tp 
.the history of $nte-iiatol dare.’ ' . 

' Afew Society. • :• V '• 

'Cliallenorlng,.. ; a dear, interestlnfr'and 
lhformatlvQ ooalysls which shoulabe of 
interest not'cmly to historians and -. 
sooiotogista bUl to’all parents. 1 .. 

Times utorafr Supplement 
364 pages. JUufetrated, hardback 
£17,60 (0631 14162 9) 
paperback £8,95 {0631149718} 
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Moral manoeuvring 



Rosemary Ashton 

Pride and Prejudice 
Old Vic 
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Of all lane Austen's novels, Pride and Pre- 
judice is the one most noted for its sparkling 
dialogue; it therefore follows that it is the one 
-which most readily lends itself to adaptation 
for the stage. David Pownall, in preparing it for 
the Birminghnm Repertory and Leicester 
Haymarket production, has wisely remained 
■ largely faithful to Jane Austen's text. As a 
result, the production is stylish, comic, and 
fast-paced . It sounds good and, with intelligent 
design and choreography, it looks good too. 
The set, consisting of a few movable transpa- 
rent Regency-striped screens, is ingeniously 
used for the group conversations, gossip, 
tete-ft-tfites, strategic overhearings and danc- 
ing of which the plot is largely made up. A high 
point of the production is a stately, sensuous 
dance executed by Elizabeth Bennet and Mr 
Dnrcy, their bodies performing in eloquent 
harmony while their conversation consists of 
perverse misunderstandings. 

Tire dancing of young couples is shown as the 
r ' chief mating ritual In a society which seeks to 
make good marriages for its offspring and 
whose girls must perform the feat of treading 
the fine line between coquettish man-hunting 
and self-respecting availability. Lizzy Bennet, 
acted nttractively by Tessa Peake-Jones, is the 
key figure in this, ns she is in the novel. As for 
the improbable Mr Darcy, about whom Jane 
Austen herself appears to be in two minds, he 
is admirably represented by James Warwick. 
'Stiff, arrogant, impossibly rude as he is to the 
Bennets, he is nevertheless - thanks to his 
handsomeness and his adroitness in the dance - 
credibly attractive, managing to appear an 
appropriate prize for the discerning and de- 
serving Elizabeth. His fortune of £10,000 a 
year and his famous Pemberley estate are kept 
well before the mind's eye. 

The selectively cynical buf ultimately re- 
spectful attitude towards wealth and property 
expressed through the narrator in the novel is 


here adopted by Mr Bennet. This was a clever 
move by Pownall, who thus meshes much of 
the narrator's sardonic wit with the weary but 
sharp cynicism of the man with no fortune, a 
foolish wife and five (here reduced to three) 
daughters. Mr Bennet, nicely portrayed by 
Peter Sallis, thus acts as our chorus and guide, 
standing on the sidelines as he does in the 
novel, observing the antics of the others. There 
is, however, an inevitable loss involved in this 
manoeuvre, for Jane Austen’s Mr Bennet is so 
cynical as to be paralysed in the role of a moral 
negative, an absentee father, as it were. Here, 
by contrast, he is omnipresent, our chief infor- 
mant. Pownall has also been unable to resist 
the temptation to make Mr Bennet a more 
portentous commentator than either he or the 
narrator is in the novel. He makes some un- 
necessarily crude remarks about the mating of 
animals - no need for this, with all that dancing 
going on - and gives us some rapid potted 
history lessons, with topical references to war, 
Napoleon, poor harvests and the Industrial 
Revolution. The objection is not so much that 
such remarks are Pownali's rather than Jane 
Austen’s, more that they are made in an idiom 
not caught from her in a production which is 
otherwise excellent in this respect. 

The economies made with Jane Austen’s 
plot are, on the whole, successful, though they 
tend to play up (he light, sparkling, epi- 
grammatic qualities she herself recognized as 
prominent in the book, at the expense of the 
darker shades. Thus, with no visit to Pember- 
ley, and no marking of the passage of time 
during which Elizabeth and Jane are unhappy 
and uncertain about their lovers, there can be 
no sense of their undergoing a trial and coming 
to deserve their final good fortune. The rela- 
tionship between the two sisters is simply not 
represented. Nor Is that between Elizabeth 
and her best friend Charlotte Lucas, who is 
here caricatured to match the Revd Collins 
(played to the full by Ian Gelder), where In the 
novel she is a plain, sensible woman of twenty- 
seven who, as is brutally pointed out, walks 
with her eyes wide open into marriage with a 
buffoon. A bitter insight into one kind of 
casualty of the marriage market is thus sacri- 
ficed for some ready laughs. 
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Controlling the conflict 


.Tracey Warr 

JON SILKIN ■;/ 

Bjitikf Notes 

Pentameters Theatre, Three Horseshpes, 28 ' 
Heath Street, London NW3 

John Silkm's verse play. Black Notes, is based 
on the; life of the musician and poet, Ivor'Qui- 
"hoy, who fought in the Fifst yforld War and ' 
spent the' fifteeh years of his llfein an 1 
a$hinr; , This new “ production at ; the Penta- ' 

. meters Theatre In iHafflpsfead Is directed by . 
Alec Beil, with a Constructivist set-design by : 
Kirill SoMqV aqd music by; Steve ^dwards. ■ 

; i . The; play bxplofes the hattice : of creativity,* 
:.'.seeri' in -Wins of a, balance between chaotic, 
~£ttergetjc imagination, andthe | control and 
structure of craftsmanship. -This dichotomy is 
dramatized- .through the relationship and in- , 
7 creasing conflict between the Gurney.. figure,, 

: Joseph' Lowry (played by Andrew Kitchen) 

. and his friend, Benjamin Critchley (played by 
Jasper Jacob), and is emphasized bv frequent 
. references to Mozart and Salieri. The friends’ 
music tutor, Sir Charles Stanford, discerns 
‘•the faint rustle of water” in Critchley's music ; 
while Lowry’s imagination la compared to 
water flooding through lock-gates. Lowry 
- achieves "Control working through imagina- 
tion’’; while Critchley becomes increasingly 
envious' of Lowry's talent, likening his own 
.work to “the fake enzyme digesting Us own 
body i where there’s no food”. In the final 
scene Lowry slabs Critchley to death as they 
struggle with a knife, in a seedy tavern and 
Lowry, will, we presume, end his days in an 
asylum. 

The play is stuffed with talk about genius and 
creativity but gives little concrete evidence of 
either. Silkin incorporates only two short 


The voice within 

Maggie Gee 

SAMUEL BECKETT 
Enough, Footfalls and Rockaby 
Riverside Studios 


These three pieces have only been staged 
together once before, at the opening of the 
Samuel Beckett Theater in New York in 1984. 
The Riverside’s performances are a celebra- 
tion for Beckett’s eightieth birthday in April. 
Billy Whitelaw has rehearsed this time without 
Beckett, and Alan Schneider, who directed 
Rockaby and Enough in New Yoik, is dead, 
but Robert Hendry and Rocky Greenberg 
have "re-staged” the original performances - 
while moving them a little further away from 
naturalism. 

Billie Whitelaw Js not just an actress who 
plays Beckett. She has the extraordinary facul- 
ty of seeming to become the play; voice, body, 
gestures are subsumed into physical dimen- 
sions of the text. The evening begins disconcer- 
tingly, though, with Enough , a short prose- 
piece written in the mid-1960s. 

Thematically it fits well with Footfalls and 
Rockaby. But Enough is not a play, and 
Whitelaw reads it very much in propria per- 
sona, greeting the audience like a charming 
hostess in her turquoise beads, metalled belt 
and white choker scarf. Beckett does not like 
his non-performance pieces being read in pub- 
lic, and Enough presents special problems on 
stage. It describes a relationship between a 
subservient, loving "I" and a dominant, eccen- 
tric older “He”. The sex of the T is never 
established in the text, and may as easily be 
male as female ( M old breasts” may be mascu- 
line, the two protagonists “turn as one man”). 
This is not to argue that Enough is a homosex- 
ual love-story, but Whitelaw’s very specifically 
feminine self-presentation seem a distraction. 


On the press night Enough was met by ahem- 
ible barrage of coughing from the audience. 
For the other two pieces the theatre was sikei 
and enthralled. 

In Footfalls, which Beckett wrote for 
Whitelaw, she is a dim, hollow-cheeked mail 
on top of a tatterdemalion mass of pale rap 
like dried seaweed which slide rustling acroa 
the narrow rectangle of floor. She pacta 
through the night, haunted by the voiced a 
very old woman, her mother, who sounds al- 
ways on the edge of wracking tears. As theplay 
progresses it seems that she herself is a voice 
haunting the mother; neither ean stop “revolv- 
ing it all ... In [her] poor mind”; mother and 
daughter turn into each other; the ageing child 
bends nearer to the stage, 

Rockaby contains an entirely different 
female presence, dressed from head to loot in 
her “best black” - an Edwardian dress figured 
with black sequins, a tiny black hat with u 
absurd black sequinned flower teetering on i 
long stem. Her long-boned hands grip the arms 
of the rocking-chair as she rocks to and fro, 
each rock synchronized with the voice she 
hears broadcast from above or behind her-ber 
own Voice, for there is no one else there. Some- 
times her lips move in unison with it, mostly 
she just hears. Whenever the voice stops, the 
rocking stops, and at first she is afraid and begs 
“More”. But towards the end, her cavernous 
black eyes close and her face becomes more 
peaceful. Just before the light dies on her bee, 
she dies, her head falling to one side, and the 
sense of relief is palpable as the whole elabo- 
rate edifice of will and ritual gently slips away. 
It is unforgettable, 

Perhaps the disconcerting effect of fnottgA 
has a function; by revealing, briefly, "these; 
tress” reading to us, Billie Whitelaw underlines : 
what great reserves of self-denying skill am 
needed to transform one idiosyncratic human 
performer into a universal living sculpture. 


MACMILLAN/BLACKWELL COMPETITION 


bursts of Gurney’s music in the play (“Sleep” 
and “Severn Meadows’’) and uses none of his 
poetry. Sllkin’s imagery is laboriously repeti- 
tive and the language of the play is incapable of 
sustaining the weight of Silkin’s "herculean 
world of ideas" or evoking the genius it de- 
scribes. The cast struggle valiantly and Intel-' 
llge ntly with a script whlob is lackingin drama- 
tic resonance, add with verse which veers be- 
tween precious poeticismS and awkward bath- 
os; "that quick trout, ^Schubert”; ''that queer 
bloke, Elgar'T ^The cggs in a nest clustered / 
like testicles”; 'Tm going for a pisi”, SUkin’s 
verse, at' times, seems to vie with the Geor- 
gians' attempts to.be “modern” and write. 
. poetically on “realistic” subjects: Rupert . 
Brooke V‘bro\yn gobbets up I throw” or Lafc 
celles Abercrombie’s “look out behind, ’ware 
turds;”, for instance, Silkin has Elizabeth, 

. (based ,oif Gurney’s friend, Marion Scott, and ; 
played, by Lucinda Gane) ask Lowry to take 
her to a quiet tea-room where the only sound is 
“the 1 rustle Of dried bees”. 

. With the exception of the lead, the cast all 
play , three Or four characters, and they also 
effect the minimal scene changes by shifting 
around a few bare, wooden structures which 
serve variously as bed, (able, trench and soon. 

. The harshness of the set and staging successful- . 
ly underlines the brutality of Gurney's world: 
his desperate heed for love and understanding; 
the parochial society which classified his talent 
ob “batty”; the sordidness, hypocrisy and cal- 
lousness of (he war and the terrifying discord- 
ances of his madness. But the economy and 
bareness of the production also emphasize the 
dryness and lack of vitality In Sll)diVs verse and 
. the 'woodenness of his dramatization. “The 
rustic of dried bees” can be heard Very loudly 
in this play,, and Gurney, who rewrote 
Shakespeare plays during his madness, might 
well have been dismayed by it. 


The winners of the Macmillan/Blackwell Com- 
petition, which appeared in the TLS on 
November 8, 1985, were announced on Janu- 
ary 31. They are G. Cfeffield (Croydon), 
S. Holden (Exeter) and Mrs A Double (War- 
wick)' -Other winners are G. Stork (Nairn), 
G. Toppln (London SW4),J. A. Arfield (Car- 
diff), T. W. Hall (Epsom), P. R. Brown (Ox- 
ford), D. Willis (Ontario, Canada), J. A. S. 
Pal Badyai (Cambridge), I. Rogerson (Whit- 
worth, Lancs) and M. Atkinson (Lisburn). 


The winners will receive books of their choice 
published by Macmillan and a free subscription 
to the TLS. The answers to the compctil** 
are: W. B. Yeats, A Fidl Moon ' in 
(review number 7), Thomas Hardy, Moments • 
of Vision (3), Rudyard Kipling, Something of. [ ■ 
Myself (6), Sean O'Casey, Within, the 0*,? 
(5), W. B. Yeats, The Wild Swans at Cook.W 
Sean O’Casey, Purple Dust (8), Tbo©*l 
Hardy, Winter Words (1) and Rudy** 
Kipling, Puck of Pook's Hill (2). 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

Brian W. Aldbt’s And the Lurid Glare of the Comer, a collection of essays, will be published later thli J**;/ 
Rosemary Ashton is the author of George Eliot to Oxford University Press’s Past Musters scries, 1983. 

/ Alan Beil’s biography of Sydney Smith was published In 1980. ; • • . . '»>.• : 

Geoffrey Btnloey's books include Triumph of the Nomads: A history of ancient Australia, 1976. . 

Christopher Boiler’s most recent book Is Interpretation, Decoristruction and Ideology', it was published fa i&k •’ ' 
G. P. Butler is Professor of Oerraan at the University of Both. • c 7 

' Michael Butler's study The Plays of Max Frisch was publfahed last July. . . . ’ ? •. ; 

Anne Chfahoiia's Pflcejr of Hiroshima wss publfahed fail year. - 

Anthony Clow fa the author, with Sally Thompson, of Let's Talk About Me: A critical examination of#* ; 

• psyf/ioineyaples, 1982. ■ ■ 1 , ■ - ; 

Richard Clogg is Reader U Modem Greek History at King’s College London." 1 * ’ . " ■ ;■ ■ 

; A, G> GiWs The Russian. {Theme ^English' Literature from the Sixteenth Century to 1980 s ppeardd . r 
-■ XOyVoeltP% Lprd Rert&ph' Chutchllk A polltical life was published in l98l. . v : i 

. Maggie Gee’s novels Include Light Yean, 1985. ; . , . ; ■ ■ • > r ■ 

Henry Gifford's books Include Tolstoy, 1982. V ' i • • *’ ‘-.s/y 

1 C 0 ?nUy < hK‘ ,WCled ^ e ’. 1 ^ 4 “ nfcren ™ of the Society of Architectural Historians on the Z" 

Roderick Flpud Ji the author of The Economic History of Britain Since 1700, 1981. ■ 

^bSS5Test*yiaT ““ intKxiucad anflw oditlon ot 3oto Hampson's Saturday Wight at the Grey hound, i-jj 

. Michael Hofynann'a new collccfioA.of poems, Acrimony , will be published lalet thfsypar, I.’: ■% -q J ' f 

Blake Morrison's collection of poems, park Glasses , -wp published In 1984, ■ * 'v. . . .. ; .‘V 

’ Jullfln Moynahtui fa a Professor of English at Rutgers University, ; ; ’“/.X.- 

Jill ffavtlla's novel, Last Ferry to Manly, was published to 1984, ■ ' . -. j [r - ';K' 

H “ lher O’Dohoghue is a Fellow of Somerville CoUege, Oxford. i ! V '• ''.‘ j'h* 

Richard Osborne's Rossini, wiO be published later this year- " i V. ! V|:? 

, Valerie Pearl la the President of Now Hall, Cambridge. ’ 1 \ 

;• ®' *' ^^ Hdrur's. Jewish Comedy , ; 1980. was reissued in papdrbabk last^r. '•?J; V' Vr&l 
.. Andrew S.tat js Architectural Editor ot The Survey of London.- > ' ' ■; t 1 h 

Frences Spalding's British Art Since 1900 will be published in May. * . ‘f • ■ . ' l.': V '■:/ 

Wvfc The Fields Beneath: The history of ow 'umd^tiilafr,^ 
o r ’ ^ * ! CClUror in En 8 IWl at J 1 *® Roehamptop Institute of Hlghef ‘ jJ 

I™ 6 ^ Re Z tonal Pa,ltics In the Middle East was publfahed in 1984. - ;i /i v-^i 
' 8 ‘ he , BUth0r otVlp!omac y' which was published in 1982. v I- : ; T 

; W “ l<| r | .^ 1 ’ » F'"® of AII Oxford. 
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OMMENTARY 


Post-lapsarian lapses 


Ri chard Osborne 

GIOACCHINO ROSSINI 

Mobs 

Colise um 

Rossini prepared Molse et Pharaon for per- 
formance at the Paris Op6ra in 1827. The last 
significant staging-post before Guillaume Tell, 
iiisagrandlose reworking in the contemporary 
French style of Most in Egitto, the finely 
crafled. stylistically self-sufficient azione 
tngico-sacra which, in the form we now know 
it, reached the Naples stage, as a Lenten offer- 
ing, in March 1819. As a revision of an earlier 
wrk it is less successful than Le Siige de Cor- 
Inthe (Paris, 1826), which almost certainly de- 
serves its theatrical pre-eminence over 
Mscmetto II. And yet a case can be made for 
Molse et Pharaon by a company wealthy 
enough to lavish on it the kind of scenic and 
musical resources which the Parisians were 
prepared to moke available to Rossini in the 
1820s. Unhappily, such resources are not avail- 
able to the English National Opera in these 
comparatively austere times. Having made the 
wrong strategic decision, they have ended up 
| with a production so remote from the letter and 
| spirit of Rossini’s score as to make serious 
‘ consideration of it extremely difficult, 
r You need go no further than the ENO pro- 
\ gramme booklet to determine the kind of even- 
ing it is going to be. Notes which are short on 
accurate information about the genesis of 
Noise el Pharaon and long on tendentious 
quotations from Menachem Begin are no 
more likely to inspire confidence than 
ihsirations which confine contemporary 
documentation to a print of Giuseppina 
Ronzi de Begnis in an English pastiche 
of Most in Egitto, while providing page 
sftti page of photographs of recent events in El 
Myador, Nigeria, Northern Ireland and South 
| Africa. It is true that Rossini’s Paris revision of 
r opera was seen and heard against the 

i bekpound of the Greek War of Independ- 
ence, a war to which Rossini was not wholly 
■different. But Rossini’s political instincts 
*&» by and large, conservative ones. As a 
wyhe admired his father’s exuberant espousal 
« tie Republican cause and he is not afr aid to 
Ibe Manejllpise in L’ltaliana in Algeri\ 
W wen as a ybung man Rossini distinguished 
between patriotic ideals, which he 
wlft communal bonds and family 
and gratuitous acts of terror of the kind 

*5® , ^ Warner inserts into his 
PiwMqn. . 

.^exemplary contemporary text in all this 
WMume Tell (Paris, 1829), with Rossini’s 
Wd treatment of Schiller’s play provjd- 
* * Vita l i dues 88 t0 bow his Moi'se might 
^ a Wy be seen. Schiller's Tell, arid Rossi- 
' 8 b^ dom 'figbter but he is a fight- 
"^Patriotism is determined by his equal- 
^njuerlt roles as father, husband and 
Longer has noted : “he rises." 

0Vei ?°mes the enemy, frees' 
gji ^’. anc * returns to the peace, dignity, 
_arraQmouijqyof his home”, movements 
fck!L!irL Sle . red m Rossini’s score. None of 
■■ -. w Warner’s treatment of Molse 


(jUyli . , UlUVCUlBllia. 

fek LT tercd m ^o^ioi’s feore. None of 
« -mS** Warner’s treatment of Molse 
w ^b w ugly - dramatically arid 
[° point of perversity. It is, for 
kn iniL^^^^bio lbat . Rossini would 
Wamer’i decislbh - in flagrant 
fext , and music - to 
RedSea 8 ? i6n l be crossing of the 
! - l8ra6 bfea’ arrest and assas- 
and his- entourage! (The 
saccharine; A Canfique”, 
*#final^? n afte J 1827. premiere, for 

do Hbly bizarre after these 
^bf tS**' V° r W0u ^ Rossini have made 

« Qod-^ figure in 

.r . Sad Parb nnrtrnvftirl here 


from The Family Reunion, and Pharaoh him- 
self, a figure of immense dignity, Stendhal tells 
us, at the Naples prima of Most in Egitto, 
reduced here to a suavely dressed executive 
head of a minor South American tyranny. It is 
a tribute to Cathryn Pope, Jane Eaglen (superb 
in her cobbled-together Seine etAir with Chor- 
us in Act 2), Olenn Winslade and his later 
stand-in, Mark Curtis, and Neil Howlett that 
they made something of Rossini’s taxing music 
in so alien a context. 

Both the designer, Marie-Jeanne Lecca, and 
the veteran conductor, Alberto Erede, have 
the misfortune to be making their ENO ddbuts 
with this production. Miss Lecca has set the 
major part of the action in what looks like an 
airport reception area, liberally supplied with 
metal crush-barriers; even Act 4, which Rossi- 
ni has in a desert setting by the banks of the 
Red Sea, remains in the airport, though since 
the previous acts a bomb appears to have gone 
off in the building. Such a setting doesn’t augur 
well for the parting of the waves which is 
treated as a scenic improvisation which would 
hardly do credit to a kindergarten Christmas 
play. Act 1, which consists mainly of grand 
choruses and otiose spectacle tacked on to the 
original work for the delectation of the Parisian 
public, is set by Miss Lecca in a dowdy tent. It is 
into this context that our modem-dress Phar- 
aoh’s son wanders midway through the act, 
thus affecting a visual solecism at the precise 
moment when Rossini is to be heard 
shamelessly pasting a duet from the virginal, 
TancrediAikt world of Most in Egitto into the 
gawdy, musically post-lapsarian world of the 
Paris rewrite. 

A conductor versed in the Rossini canon or 
even peripherally aware of the stylistic clashes 
which so vitiate Molse et Pharaon would have 
made some attempt to smooth over these 
awkwardnesses; but Erede seems oblivious 
of what he is about. Elsewhere his conduct- 
ing is limp in the recitatives and lacking im- 
petus In all but the biggest ensembles which' can 
develop their own juggernaut motion. As for 
his confused, meandering reading of the 
famous “Scene of the Shadows”, modelled on 
the opening of Haydn’s The Creation, paying 
open tribute to the music of J. S. Bach, and 
much admired by Richard Wagner, it would 
have had the hypersensitive Rossini swooning 
in disbelief. But, then, Rossini would have 
recognized very little in this production which, 
even when judged as an update of the work, 
can only be said to be a slander on his art and 
reputation, / •;> . 

, . , *. . .• *, • 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 265 . 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to sene! us . the 
answers so that they reach. this pffice.not later , than 
March 7. A prize a(£20 U'offcrtd for the first correct 
sot of answers opened on that date, The solution and , 
results wUl appear oil March H.'; -; , . '.! 

1 Death to all catsl The Rule 
of Dogs shall last a thousand;.yeart. 


2 Cats, no less liquid ttyjn ihbir shadows. 
Offer no angles to the wind., 'j 1 ■ 

3 You how. have learned quotlgh to see ■ : 
That Cats. art much llkeiyou arid me. ' ; : 

Compedtlbri Pio 26i 
Winner; Jane Everson 

.. : 



The Blue Dress", / 892, by Wilson Steer, from the exhibition reviewed here. 


Continental drift 

~ ~ ~ FitzwUUam, Steer’s “Knaresborough” of 1897. 

rnillC6S opmdlUg Here the distant view is comfortably. reached 

" ; 7*; 7 down a central, receding path, festooned on 

Philip Wilson Steer ■ v, .. ' .dther side by. dense foliage. It is startlingly.. 

FjtzwUUam Museum, Cafhbridge,- untjl-Marcfi conservative, not just in Us easy compositional- 
31 ;■ ; ' v ; ■ stability but alAo In its allusions to Thnier, : in its 

“Either a deliberate daub’’,- ^fulminated ,the v - choice of terrain, and toConstable, in fts harid- 
Dally, Telegraph in 1888,ofPh[Up Wilson ling of light onfoltage.AJrabstoveriiight,Steer : 

Steer’s painting “The Bridge”, -^dr so much; had become an. old fogey or a pew tiariitional- 
tnidsummer madness.-’ High summer prevrij Is., . beqt pn. reversing his earlier allegiance jo; 

at the start of this PxbibiriodV dtiild'ren paddle ! fiance. Profosrionally , he hpdfbund little sup-; ’ 
in light-flecked shallows, wjilte sails hold the port for his interest in Moffet and Seurat; per- 
breeze on ultrariiarfrie seas. Tjie holiday mood . < sonally. he had suffered tne loss Of his lprig- 
extendS to the e^orfiessness" which seems to • established mode]. Rose Pettigrew, to whom 
guide Steier’s brush: an Irisoudant squfggle be- !■ be Was at one point engaged. Meanwhile the ; 
comes d- child's reflection; blunt touches pf. : Osca r WJlde (rial had left in its wake a readiqn- 
iinpasto scud riciofcs the sea’s surface where >lry distrust of anything aesthetically outri or 
foami or light gritbert, like the feastfe' itself , , : : .C^ntineritai:, "midsumraer madqess"- was.’a , 

Strer’sRaintlngs sparUe.effert^^and then, rthlngof thdpast. . , • 

as in ribe Bfidge’. 1 , its two ' figures ' Many of the oils which follow employ tech^ 
silhouetted against the afterglow of sunset, ideal mannerisms to give to Chepstow Castle j 
offer a mood of gentle satiety,- ' . • •. ■ , [ Richmond Castle and other "picturesque” sites . 

This early section is both seductive andstyU ; ; a factitious bravura. Steer spent his summers 
islicaily adventurous .giving no hint of what is ■ travellingin the footsteps, of Turner, later 
tq come, “Summer rit Cowes" Is as vibrantly working up oils from sketches in bis studio. He 
atmospheric; asj; a Moneti whpse chopped [ now followed no artistic theory bu£ got things 
bmshsirokes and . higK-key cplourS t ee r i(n- . done, so he told William Rothenslein, “by 


offer a mood of gentle satiety, ' •. 

i • this 1 early section is both seductive arid styV 
. jslicaily adventurous, giving no hint of what is 
: tq come, “Summo- it Cowes" is as vibrantly 
atmospheric; S^; 'a Monet, whpse chopped 
• brushstrokes and . high-key colour Steer i(n- 
; itateS, He was at this time the ohly British artist 
1 oi any , note to do so. Most of hls fellow land- 


muddling about find repainting . This Wat 
colour does not allow, and the second hair 


Answers: m V ■ > • '' sraptttsat^H'ew.ptiglisIl Art'Club, of Yt%ah.dw is aUevfaf^l.by Stjsert sicfil with {iris • 

l “1 suppose Pmgeulag squeamfahl Bui this Ronald ; he wps a foUridcjr-tnember, followed Bastien- medluip, his. adroit bnuhwork and succlnct- 
Flrbank I catih take to at alt, Vfl&nojirfi/tyfls thcro ijppage’s ‘preference for ■ grey tonalities: and; i ness of statement. The tasteful shades into ihe . 


Minor, ut wwen two 
variatloq upon VelAz- 
■iti an over-furnished 
one of the less salub- 


wSj Par if vividly portrayed here 
J °hrt TomljnsonaS a 
.W GpldOf aqd Che Grievara. 

the frist of thecasti all 
Va^uSfcrriw of 'mo'dem dreAs, 
Jewish girllhiove 
mherfarfrbmfe^critltig 
mmoh’s wife fed fwo-^iepe With 


■ polntfll/sM ^iityle^ with small touches ipf coriK riqus f^acbes of the Thames* It is Interesting 
pleii^awty t^IoOn. SlyUsdcoX/y thfs ^Brs with. : th*ft. boUi Stwr and Professor Tonfc. in their, 

mimi inwa .. .> . , nit.. Uiuin... iMphlMniii nn (Ha nhri fir«. mr fh# nthlprf n phnwc »rlaar) lAiimNln ... 


heavy bla&4potted flower, W ^QUve Moo/v v 'the children pnthe beach who. are, for the most .subject pictures edged towards 
Ilght. were lhqse ihat daWd lhe gr^test iwpebr . pari; tonal y fendot^d. But io “C^rfa Running;,' •• timentality, and brie wonders ql 
. f£i! a 1 ftnirdfrarribia coiifldfiserirs. ' •! ; ‘ - yCi ■ 'Walberiewick" ' tile i ComDlementaiV contrasts : of the Slade on (he lenchnrs whr 


from a 1 few dlKe'rrilng wnncil: 
; ^ Ronald Picbank, Prancwg j 
_ J. ■ ' _ ' _ Il ^^1 ■ rtf fhft to 


id towards mawkish sen- 1 
wonders gbput the effect ; 


son loolurig like a refugee 


I ° r n e !gbtxinr r at tfie J inately, his choice of subject. 
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A plan without a maze 


>■ i.i»i , 




Andrew Saint 


SPIRO KOSTOF 

A History of Architecture: Settings and rituals 
788pp, with black-and-white drawings 
New York: Oxford University Press. $45. 

0 195034724 

To write the complete history of-architecture is 
to write the history of mankind. If the same 
may be said about every great subject, the case 
of architecture differs from the rest of the pack 
of- human obsessions commonly drawn 
together under the rubric of “arts". Buildings 
and environments are required, cannot be 
escaped,' compel and are in their turn com- 
pelled. So architecture shares its basic history 
with technology, agriculture or dress, not with 
music or painting, the subjects with which it is 
most often lumped. Literature perhaps can 
be claimed as a special case, for who can es- 
cape the word? But in comparison with 
architecture, literature relates to the lurching 
progress of civilization obliquely, more as com- 
mentary and less as pure testament. This tes- 
tamentary aspect distinguishes an all-encom- 
passing history of architecture from that of any 
of the other arts, and exacts from its aspiring 
author the scope of a Buckle or a Toynbee-. 

In embarking upon the most ambitious 
English-language history of the world's 
architecture since Banister Fletcher, Spiro 
Kostof might have been forgiven some early 
fence-building, some territorial reductions to 
make his task more manageable and intelligi- 
ble. One might in particular have anticipated 
some sort of revisionist decree os to the run- 
ning of the respective writs of "architecture" 
and "building”. Pevsner, pronouncing in his 
Outline of European Architecture, was crisp 
and decisive: "a bicycle shed is a building; Lin- 
coln Cathedral is a piece of architecture”. In 
other words, aesthetic ambition and a con- 
scious sense of design had to be proven before 
a historian was obliged to take a building 
seriously. Nowadays we qre less sure. Ver- 
nacular architecture is admired the world over, 
and we smart from the blows of those who 
failed to heed our total environment, who dis- 
mantled the bicycle sheds because they could 
discern no cathedrals. Professor KostoPs intro- 
ductory response to this is a* hiingry one: any- 
thing built is admitted to the architectural 
Canon. More,' Indeed: architecture is to be . 
judged; in relation to a. "broader physical 
framework and not just in terms of itself' , as 
well as to a complete se t of material and histor-. 1 
ical Values and purposes. ■ ■ '1 

• • This l^sty hunger for inclusiveness explains ‘ 
the length of tCosiofs tiiple-cCluinned book.;; 
iWhat then are its principles of discrimination, ; 
and .how sharp' does the author's appetite re- 
main os he gobbles up the centuries? The sub- 
title, “Settings apd rituals’.’, offers the intended 
frame of interpretation. The words appear 
: chosen in careful avoidance of a staler pair, 
"styles arid functions". They tnay have been 
selected early on, as Kostof gtappled with (he 
' lost cities of the Near East, with stone circles, 

■ temple complexes and the whole wordless wit- 
ness Of the antique. Ancient building devours a 
valiant third of the book, much of it devoted to . 
'the- shaping and sociology of communities. 
With ’the choice of “settings" there can be no 
quarrel^ as the cdihmitmentis a sustained one. 

, Whetherhis topic is C$t&lhoyuk and Hatnisaa, 

- the growth of medieval French towns, the pap-. 

*1" reincarnation of Rome, pre-Columbian' 

• Mexico and Peni, or the centtiriation of virgin 
American territory, Kostof furnishes an empir- 
ical account of town planning. richer and more 
discursive than nnythingpreViousiy on offer. 

"Rituals” is not so happy. Kostof asks the 
term to embrace commodity , function and pur- 
.pose, the effect- proposed by-architecture on 
the human mind as well as the service it pro- 
vides for the human frame, to paraphrase Rus- 
kiri. But it proves too elusive to give shape to 
the book'. Kostof intends it as a way of escaping 
the sterility of functionalism, a device for re- 
conciling his empirical endeavours With the 
fashionable issue of “meaning” In architecture. 
This thread is soon lost, instead, ns the pages 
go by, the reader perceives o familiar agenda 
(never explicitly admitted) reasserting itself: 
the history of architectural style , above all the 
classical style. 

. Such further discrimination as takes place in 


Kostof s digestion of his great global meal docs 
so because of who he is and where he is. At the 
start of the book he likens the reader to the 
recumbent stylite depicted in a painting by 
Thomas Cole, “The Architect's Dream", 
watching the panorama of the world's build- 
ings unfold before him “like a hybrid movie 
set”. Consciously or not, Kostof s is a view of 
world architecture seen from the California 
college lecture hall. The panoramic reel rolls 
by, astutely cut by a director with great gifts for 
synthesis, narrative, the glowing description 
and the telling phrase. The United States are 
“we" or "us" and receive a hefty but never 
prejudicial apportionment of space in the last 
third of the book, which goes under a title too 
reminiscent of the "me generation”, “The 
Search for Self. Happily, its contents- belie 
this ' seeming preoccupation with the 
architecture of the lotus-eaters. 

Western Europe cannot complain about its 
casting. The author knows his Greece, Italy, 
France and Britain inside out, although he is 
slight on Germany and Austria and very thin 
on Scandinavia and Russia. Beyond that the 
geographical picture is disappointing, all the 
more so after some sharp opening words have 
damned Banister Fletcher’s History of 
Architecture on the Comparative Method for its 
disparagement of Eastern building traditions. 
Kostof sails off in good spirits to Asia and 
Egypt and soon drops in at China, Africa and 
India, but we hardly hear of their cultures 
again. Pre-Columbian America is better 
served, and there are valuable passages on Isla- 
mic architecture and planning. A preface con- - 
cedes the shortcoming, pleading that the inclu- 
sion of other cultures, however partial, at least 
stops Western architecture from appearing as 
“an insulated and wholly logical progression". 
But the mere juxtaposition in Kostof s brilliant 
Urban evocations of Florence and Cairo, 
Venice and Istanbul (all essentially Mediterra- 
nean cities) does not prevent that appearance. 
Western architectural values go In effect un- 
challenged. Since these values now reign in 
cities the world over the bias may not be an 
unreasonable one, but it diminishes the claim 
to inclusiveness. At the least, some account of 


Western architecture’s impact upon indi- 
genous cultures was needed, to balance the 
patient clarity with which Kostof explains what 
the West took from elsewhere. 

This, then, is at bottom a traditional history 
of architectural development. U is expounded 
with concentration, elegance and consistency, 
but it does not disturb shibboleths or venture 
alternative priorities. Except for the valuable 
insistence on totalities and a certain humility of 
tone, It might have been written decades ago. 
Mies, Le Corbusier and Gropius remain the 
three kings of modem architecture, dethroned 
perhaps from the seats of current fashion but 
still proffering their gifts of unquestioned 
value. Further back, the conventional moral 
linkages between politics, culture and art may 
be attenuated but they are never quite broken, 
.despite passing approval for Geddes’s dictum 
that architectural form may not be perfected 
until the institution it embodies is close to de- 
cay. Peridean Athens, for instance, stands un- 
shaken at the centre of Kostofs loving account 
of classical Greek architecture. Tyrants or oli- 
garchs may build as well as slave-owning demo- 
cracies, but they contrive to appear less perti- 
nent to our tastes; and though the international 
architecture of late Hellenism is no longer dis- 
missed, so sophisticated a city as Pergamon has 
still to be seen by virtue of its hapless position 
in the political cycle as a piece of nostalgia, a 
falling-off from what went before, a “swan 
song". In the same way. Perpendicular and 
Flamboyant flit quickly by because they belong 
to the "florid Gothic sunset". 

Often Kostof allows himself the slick politi- 
cal judgment, not good for the American stu- 
dent who is going to be the book’s chief Teader . 
Republican Florence becomes the focus of an 
argument about personal freedoms and natural 
rights; after the First World War, "a left-wing 
revolutionary fervor was now abroad” all over 
Europe, where the concentration of workers 
on housing estates “could be said to fulfil the 
Marxist doctrine of raising class conscious- 
ness’’. Such jarring generalizations arise not 
from any coarseness of intellectual approach or 
political understanding, but from the straits to 
which Kostof is driven in the search for an 


Church and cow-house 


Andor Gomme 


An Inventory of Uie Historical Monuments In 1 
the County of Northampton ; 

Volume Six;. Architectural Monuments in ■- 
North Northamptonshire 1 
196pp. HMSO. £45. .. 

0117009962 . 

This is the first Royal Conmrission on Historical 
: Monuments survey devoted to ’ the buildings 
Of Nothamptonshire, as ; opposed '/ fo ! . the 
archaeology (now complete in five volumes). 
The Commission is, however, in the process of 
changing its direction and method and its next 
two Northamptonshire volumes, already far 
advanced /will be historical surveyspf churches • 
and great houses across the county as a whole, 
Looking back to a pre-war volume one notes 
how little the style has changed. Each parish is 
likely of course. to kave a far longer entry (to 
coyer all the eighteenth and nineteenth-cen- 
tury buildings now included), arid the historical 
introduction has become a substantial, phony-, 
mops boiftblength study - the maps and plans 
haye lost their flamboyant lettering and de- 
corative, fancies. But' the pattern is still the 
same - church first, with historical summary 
followed by detailed ''architectural desCrip- 
. lion”, tumble or gentry houses’ (ditto), and then 
■ the rash of smaller fry - “No 26, one slorpy and 
attics , class 4a, 18th-cehtuiy . N . cross whig of 
. two storeys, With date-panel T822\. Includes a- 
. bake-house; behind is a 19th-century range of 
Cdw-hotises and bam". 

The architectural descriptions are not lively 
and they open the question of whether blt-by- 
bit verbal description la the best way to record 
buildings, now that such a variety of techniques 
, is available for visual display. Who actually will 
use them? Conservation officers, one hopes, 
local historians working in restricted fields, re- 
visers of Department of the Environment lists 
and The Buildings of England-, not, assuredly, 

: • • • ' - - * . - •* I Jr/ ' * • 


the general public, who may likewise be 
daunted by the dense detail of a seventy-page 
introduction to such a tiny patch of Bngland. 
All the same, it is something of a pity that the 
Commissioners’ dedication to their area seems 
to impede their stopping outside to make com- 
parisons which might throw light on their own 
field: was the plasterwork at Fineshade, for 
example, by the same stuccoist as that at 
Cransley, well to the southwest? And, if so 
might he be TbqmalT Roberts? The Commis- 
sioners are not to be drawn Into speculation, 
or, often, info judgments of merit other than 
those! implied by the length of their descrip* 
Sons. The historical accounts of the more im- 
portant buildings are much more easily read- 
able; one of them - that of Apethorpe Hall , the 
only surviving great country house in the area 
and a very little-known one - has involved a 
piece of historical and archaeological research 
of the first magnitude and importance. 

“North Northamptonshire" turns out to be 
only the north-east ftp of the present county, 
containing no mqre than twenty-four parishes 
out of about 350. It is a quiet , land without 
industry or towns. The twentieth century has 
mostly left it alone, and there have luckily been 
few significant losses, though Blatherwycke 
Hall pud fineshade Abbey could ill be spared in 
a district short! of Georgian distinction; both 
are nevertheless described and illustrated In 
the Inventory! .• 

Of churches in the area,Fortheringhay stands 
out - a building, as the Commissioners put it, 
of almost royal status and, perhaps in conse- 
quence, very uncharacteristic even of Perpen- 
dicular architecture in Northamptonshire, 
Tantalizingly, pone of the great puzzle chur- 
ches of the county lies within the survey, and 
we must await the forthcoming volume for 
news of Oundle, Rounds and Rothweil. The 
standard of church architecture is, however 
very high - Warmington outstanding with its 
rare thirteenth-century clerestory and even rarer 
wooden vault; King’s Cliffe, Nassingtpn and 


organizing principle. For when It is com™ 
on the scale attempted in this book 
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of architecture is a very messy business. vS 
Kostof admits the mess, and ackno^W 
disparity of scales and styles to be foSff 
one city or at any one time, when hej^ 
from the Turkish mosque to the small hml 
from Italy to France or Germany and ^ 
again, he does outstandingly well. 116 ^ 
never has the least trouble in following 
Because of this ability, it is a shame fa, 
much of the discussion, from Karnakiofc 
Illinois Institute of Technology, is genedu 
the history of the classical . trtf fa j 
architecture. Kostof s Mediterranean pmfe 
tions lead him to uphold classicism astbefa, 
national bond of Western architecture, fc 
central position from which deviation tool 
place at certain times. But he overstate fc 
degree of acceptance wliicb classicism rajojed 
in European and American building, nbfa 
it is construed as planning principle or tsa 
architectural language. It can, for instaiKe,k 
argued that ordinary houses, in which fotf 
takes a spasmodic interest, were only (rivi^ 
touched by classical influences before it 
nineteenth century. Again, in the BngfaM 
the early Stuarts, one can find thedttti 
extremism of Inigo Jones rubbing staUn 
with late "prodigy” houses of the Elizabefti 
type, a revived castle or two, the oecafai 
Gothic church, and an entirely different Sag 
tradition of timber-framed housing; of Ifa 
Kostof mentions only Jones. Eapt 
architecture may be cranky and pktureip 
but it Is not unique. A homogeneous styled; 
building in any one country is exceptiond,«sr 
usual, and it ought to be a par t of any nap* 
history of architecture to admit this ampkkf 
rarely expressed truth. Kostof goes hilf-nf 
there. He is far from moralistic about (heed*, 
ticism of the nineteenth century, and allheal 
of the book he does his best to be relaxed! 
what he calls “the present disorder*, 
architectural pluralism of our most: ji 
times. Do we really need an all-pervnrireRilf 
for. today? he asks. The answer jii resound 
no: and, thank goodness, we have never 
one. : 


Valerie Pearl 




Tahsor are consistently lihpreasiA, wi 
has perhaps the best Norman carymgjs j 
county, Bulwick a steeple worthy to r""' 1 

with bundle's; Prilebrook.-Wijh itse: 

ary plan, is admirably unspoilt. The H 
sloners don’t really explain' 
plan; but an Interesting chfofiolopddlgj 
plans enables one to follow the Or" 
the centuries of all twenty-two 
ches. There are likewise plans, of s*"** 
historical house-forms, for which 
fication, following Eric MetertjwL* ; 

' nacular houses, has been evolved ,j 
Two, or perhaps four, monument 
- the enormous early sevehtecnw 
celebratlpn . of Sir Anthony ^ 
. Apethorpe, one of the most 
date In England, and the Lynn.®J^g 
Soiithwjck, here (following, uu"' 
dngly attributed to • Roubiliac, 
phrisons with RysbrricH's 
Wyndham at Salisbury audw^ig- 
in Westminster AbWy ri^uldW ^ 
tcrestihg. The pair of identical 
don memorials to the two'DukMP^ 
founded and built 'Fotheringhayl^* 
formal frigidity, . Of bpuseSi^*^ 
Apethorpe therd is noheoftW; 

! less one coUdts. the noble fPW.. 
work surviving at Southwl^ ^' ^ 
merited, at Nassingtdh 

Dance's spectacitiar eHfrahce 

Dance’s is one of ( the 
names that can be quoty - 

' . ;The photographs are 
and excellently selected ~ 
as a record but as a'-'ratalogi^,.;,^ 
researched' cxamplds. ' Plflhsi 
buildings and of villages. 
late: it is only odd to find .fhpse^^n 
and Tansor raysterioj^ly^T^^-yi 
blemish on a bpok which i^^L, ; 
matches the High standards 
Commission on HBtoHCd 
always set ; for itself. . 


GARY STUART DEKREY 

A Fractured Society: The politics of London in 
the first age of party 168&-17 15 
304 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25. 

0198200676 

This excellent book studies the deeply divided 
political attitudes within London’s ruling 6lite 
during and after the Revolution of 1688. Gary 
Smart De Krey’s method is to analyse the poli- 
tics of municipal leaders, of overseas mer- 
chants and industrial employers, and of the 
ntti prominent and wealthiest Dissenters. He 
asks four main questions. Why did the Revoiu- 
tao of 1688 spark off a movement, sponsored 
by leading City Whigs, for radical constitution- 
lire form? Why did Whigs and Tories reverse 
tbdr respective programmes, particularly after 
1702, the Whigs abandoning the cause of con- 
stiuitlonal reform which the Tories increasing- 
;|y espoused? What were the business interests 
: of (he City’s political leaders before 1688 and 
: dtuing the following two decades? How strong- 
I ty represented were Dissenters among the 
L City’s commercial and political leadership Im- 
1 mediately before and after the Revolution and 
} h the years that followed? 

It is a measure of the value of the book that 
Earners to some of the more intractable of 
! Aete questions are offered for the first time, 
i Economic and intellectual aspects have been 
j integrated with the political history and illus- 
: titled in statistical form. There are, in this 
j comparatively short book, twenty-seven tables 
[ tad figures, much of the data coming from the 
Mhor's own researches. Thus, there are 
naierical analyses of many Nonconformist 
activities in London - their church organiza- 
tiw, office-holdings, trade turnover, overseas 
bade and participation in both joint-stock 
inttlment and joint-stock directorships. For 
i Berchanto on the London livery we are given, 
lint, their area of trading specialization, then ' 
^ party they supported, where they mainly 
l&kM, the size of their trade by value, their 
investftertte and the duration of 
biding activity. Livery companies receive the 
detailed attention, so do the liverymen, 
»d finally, party support ! n Common Council 
“Wanged according to the Inner City or 
riddle City attachment of members, by their 
wt wealth and by their occupations. 

The Revolution of 1688 ushered in a period 
^Kpar|llci e d radical agitation in London, ail 
which manifested itself powerfully 
Wnm the streets and in Common Council. An 
■wuble outcome of the earlier royal abroga- 
*•« privileges, it had deeper roots also In the 
2“®*! crisis and in the City's own constitu- 
J^conflicts, dating back to the Puritan rev- 
J“«*aod earlier. Sensing that in 1689 both 
J®*® wd Parliament sought to tip the bal- 
S® PWW against them, the City Whigs 
grated a constitutional plan of such mod- 
that it would not have been out of keep- 
■in the debates on municipal reform a cen- 
wllrt * ? alf kter. They sought to put power 
wjjJrfy toto the hands of Common Council, 
the aldemianic veto and to make the 
S? .? municipallty’g chief executive 

Tl®c Lprd Mayor, Aldermen and . 
7*^ -directly subject to a ratepayer and/or 
franchise, At one stroke, the hier- 
of the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
jp^Wd be at an end and Common Council 
TJWnied into a sovereign, representative 

A modem kind. Jr’’ ; V • : • 

proposals could have been 
?• lcM acce P tc! d, goes beyond Dr : 
oxplain. No doubt the iminte-, 
3 l52 ,Vati0n wfis to . forestall future ! 

yrith aldertnanic and other 
8 ^ ofm Ot pressure from which 
fcSS* .• * 0n i s i J frered. The author refers to 
ratepayers and freemen 
^rdmotes. whlch provided a 
. consciousness and a localcpn- 
i ? W*ri ,to a demand for 
Ctty’s> peptre , He discusses 
r ftevl° ri8ui the; Wbigreform propps- 
ftitdn r ^ forward by a committed of . 
Aw - dominated ' by some of the 

most po^rmi Whig leaders in the 
^^rtnre directors oftiieBapk 
a former Lord Mayor. Sir Thomas 
' 7 F?: a fiJturerone; Sii Humphry 


Edwin. Many of the committee had suffered 
imprisonment and fines under Charles II and 
James II. They may also have been influenced 
by the spate of pamphlets appearing in these 
months which justified the Convention Parlia- 
ment by expounding contractual theories of 
government. Naturally, the Tories saw it as a 
dangerous plot to turn the City into a common- 
wealth and move the clock back to the revolu- 
tionary days of 1641 and 1642. If the arrival in 
town of the ageing Tegidde Edmund Ludlow 
was sinister, the sudden elevation to an alder- 
manry by the City Whigs of the ex-Leveller 
leader John Witdman, now aged more than 
seventy, was positively alarming. 





J-H&a. 


Matthew Spruggtns, Justice of the Peace, is 
reproduced from a recent edition of Reverend Walter 
Sneyd and Frances, Countess of Morley's The 
Sprugglns Gallery, wftfdi was first published, 
privately, In 1829. This new edition, with an 
Introduction by Nicolas Barker, also privately 
published- for the members of the National Trust- is 
available from The Paradigm Press, Alburgh, 

Norfolk iP200B2 (£23.50. 0948285 052). 

Here, perhaps, De Krey keeps too tightly to 
his statistical approach, for the story and the 
underlying clash of. forces cry out for some 
evocation of personality, He does not difcuss 
the Inspiration of the proposed reforms; Did it 
come from Wlldman? They bear a family re- 
semblance to earlier constitutional innovations 
adopted by the Baptist and Independent- 
dominated Common Council in 1652, at a time 
when Wlldman was very active. To the aged 
Leveller it may have, seemed in 1689 that des- 
tiny was about to take another and more 
glorious turn, even to . restore the rule of the 
Saints.. Alas, for Wilijman and his eminent, 
perhaps politically artless supporters, the nidi- . 
calism of these proposals alarmed even moder- 
ate Whig common councilmen, Moreover the 
revivalofthetheatreofstreetpoiitica, themass 
petitioning and demonstrations, accompanied 
by some of the popular manifestations and 
pressures Of 1641, alienated a large body of 
Citizens and provoked parliamentary interven- 
tion, as it. had earlier in the century. Once 
.more, extreme City politics bald provoked a 
reaction; and ,the electorate now turried to ex- 
! press more traditional views in defence of the 
City Constitution and of the Anglican Church 

• put forward by the Tories- 

! One. of the most intriguing! sections of this 
book explains not only bo^. the radical Pro* 
gramme: came : to , be Jettisoned by the Whigs 
’ .but how part of It, in time, carte to be adopted 
' by the Tories, Religious and politic^ conflict - 
over war, taxation and the power of dissent led 
eventually to a Tory victory in ibe Common 
Council elections of 1704, a position they held . 
arid improved on during the rest of. the decade. 

■ Meanwhile, 'the Whigs still control jedMhe; 
Court of Aldermen. Priced by the same politic,- . 
ai Impasse that.bad earjief troubled the Whigs, 

toe Tories cho8e n slniUar iolution by detnan- . , 

ding more ipowe* ; -foil Common Coufiril, 

• M tywgf 

■ .were the party of wealth and power,thelr jead-, . 
era became in turn the supporters of alder- . ; 
manic oligarchy and privilege . Just like tpelr ; 
royalist forebeart. nnder the Wo. Charleses ;-; 

! This sleoling of dne ftnother's clothes , ; 

Jjslied'a Iprig-lMflrig paw Jri S. 

■ turyCiiyp 01 *^ 1 ^ a l 80 uuderlinedthoextent , , 
of conflict within the capital! Thy deep diwslpjj.;; a 

•' witfiui tbe!ranks’trf the- wd Mtdl. JJ*' ' 

' by De Ktey’s reseBrch.' which reveals th^t tbe., - 
’ cojnmunlty Of overseas trading merchants was 


probably more or less equally split between 
Whigs and Tories before the Revolution of 
1688. Then, in the 1690s, the creation of the 
Bank of England and the opening up of the 
eastern trades produced greatly enlarged 
opportunities for investment, which were 
taken up by merchants whose allegiances arc 
shown by the author to have been Whig rather 
than Tory, although, as he also shows, their 
loyalties may well have post-dated their invest- 
ment. At this point, the evidence for a vic- 
torious bourgeois class in London is strong - 
stronger certainly than at any earlier period in 
the century. In the previous upheavals of the 
1640s and 1650s, and even down to the 1670s, 
merchant groups appeared to be more often 
royalist or Tory in sympathy than parliamenta- 
rian or Whig. 

In the merchant community as a whole In the 
1690s, however, divisions of opinion between 
groups of merchants still existed. The Tory 
leaders in the City before 1688, and well into 
the next century, were some of the leading 
industrial employers, far more of whom were 
Tory than Whig; included in their number were 
some of the largest brewer! , builders, munition 
manufacturers, clothiers and ironmongers. 
Some older monopolistic tT&des also had a 
majority of Tories and royalists among their 
wealthiest men, such as the directors of the old 
East India Company and the Royal African 
Company; members of the former had display- 
ed similar allegiances as far back as the 1640s. 
Why some wealthy overseas traders (including 
a high proportion of the Levant Company mer- 
chants, for example) supported the Revolution 
and the Whigs, whilst other groups did not, still 
needs Investigation. It is awkward for propo- 
nents of a simplistic version of the theory of a 
bourgeois revolution in seventeenth-century 
England that large industrial employers should 
have been so predominantly Tory. More easily 
explicable is the royalism and Toryism of lead- 
ing monopolistic joint-stock company mer- 
chants because of their close ties to the Crown 
through the grant of privileges and charters. 

If a section only of great and wealthy City 
men supported the Whigs, were the City mer- 
chants and the electorate more united behind a 
common religious ideology? De Krey has 
analysed the number of Dissenters among the 
City’s trading and municipal 6 Lite and has 


found that they were in a minority in City office 
both before and after 1688; they held about 
one-fifth of dlite positions in 1690. However, 
their position was strengthened as a result of 
the creation of the Bank of England and the 
expansion of the overseas trading companies in 
the 1690s; while still leaving Dissenters in an 
overall minority, by 1715 some of the most 
powerful City offices were held by them or 
persons from dissenting backgrounds, includ- 
ing over two-fifths of all directorships of the 
Bank of England. Their accumulation of high 
office, sometimes through the device of occa- 
sional conformity, further alienated small re- 
tailers and artisans. Antagonism erupted in the 
Sacheverell affair of 1709-10, which the author 
calls “a symbol of populist resentment of the 
Bank, of wealthy city dissenters, and of a Whig 
war policy that seemed to be undermining the 
domestic economy”. Heavy taxes and econo- 
mic upsets helped to stir up a frenzy of party 
conflict, and so did the press, now free of 
licensing, which played its part in preserving 
the Tory loyalties of City shopkeepers and arti- 
sans until the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. 

It Is remarkable that the conflicts around 
1710 should have provided such strong echoes 
of the struggles of the 1640s. As De Krey 
writes: "What is most noteworthy about the 
entire corpus of popular Sachevercllitc litera- 
ture is the manner in which Church propagan- 
da vividly placed the early eighteenth century 
religious divide in a mid-seventeenth century 
context." Such old battle-cries were internal- 
ized by the City plebs, "who sought explana- 
tions and redress for their war-time political 
disillusionment and for their social despair". 
The stock figure of an opulent Dissenter served 
to brand the Whigs as the party of wealth in the 
1690s, and to focus plebeian hostility. The frac- 
tured state of politics continued with reminders 
of past battles. In 1715, a Jacobite crowd 
pointedly included effigies of Cromwell among 
those they maligned while crying “Down with 
the Rump” and “No Presbyterian Govern- 
ment". The revival of the hist pry of the reli- 
gious and political struggle of the Puritan re- , 
volution Was a measure of the deep divisions 
among London's citizens which would 
dominate City life for the next half-century or 
more. 


SURVEY OF LONDON 


Volume XLU 


• V . - Southern Kensington: 

Kensington Square to Earl’s Court 

This volume, scheduled for publication at the ind of March, conduces the work of the 
.survey QF LONDON on the parish of Kensington. It describes an area bounded by the 
High Street* Glbi^ester Roadand pld Bronlptbri Roiul, - which includes Kensington 
■ Square, EdWard es Square, Kensington New Town, Colling ham Gardens, St Mary 
Abbot* s Hospital and die Earl’s Court Exhibition, 'fhe buildings dealt with range in date 
’• |. ' : " ‘ ; fipnitiieiate 1680s to 1983.’,.. \ 

The price on publication will be£55 but copies ordered before 28 February will 
. cost onJyjCAl.W—aprte-publicarion discount of 25% ■ 

Until 31 December! 986 thefour Kensington Volumes of the survey are being offered .• 
for sale as a set at the special price of £150 instead of £200. In addition to Volume XLU - 
theKensirigtph set comprises Volumes : XXXVII, Northern Kensington (1973), XXXVIII, 

;• ThcMm turns Area of South Kensington aid Westminster (1975) and XU, Southern ' 

: . Kensington:BromptQn ( 1983 ) 

' be ordered through Booksellers orfivmthe 

'dm: , 4 


'.Street, London WIR6AB(734S1H). 
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Julian Moynahan 

JANE TOMPKINS . 

Sensational Designs: The cultural work of 

American fiction 1790-1860 

236pp. Oxford University Press. £22.50. 

0 19 503565 8 


Jane Tompkins's project in Sensational 
Designs is to remove certain works of Amer- 
ican fiction written before the Civil War out of 
the categories of bad or negligible and into 
those of good and essential. For her, a novel is 
good when it performs culturally useful work 
on beNlf of its contemporary readers, the best 
known instance of this being Harriet Beecher 
Stowe's Uncle Tom's Cabin. But Susan War- 
ner's sentimental novel of 1850, The Wide, 
Wide World , must also be considered good, 
and not merely goody-goody , in that it portrays 
the "other American renaissance": the wide- 
spread American Protestant evangelical 
revivalism of its period. Similarly, Professor 
Tompkins discovers merit in Charles Brockden 
Brown's Gothic melodramas, Wieland (1799) 
and Arthur Mervyn ( 1800), as well ns in James 
Fcnimore Cooper's Leatherstocking novels, 
especially The Last of the Mohicans. Site docs 
not judge such books good because she finds in 
them hitherto unconsidered aspects of deep 
significance and permanent value - the line 
taken by D. H. Lawrence in Studies in Classic 
American Literature - but just because this 
thickly sentimental and melodramatic class of 
fiction was enjoyed by large numbers of con- 
temporary readers who somehow found in its 
"sensational designs" a reflection of their 


actual lives accompanied by useful points of 
guidance to an emerging national culture. 

Here with a vengeance, then, is the new 
historicism, the new contextualizing of im- 
aginative writing in social history - of a suffo- 
catingly nationalistic sort - and here also is the 
latest, and emptiest, version of "reader re- 
sponse" criticism. Some of Tompkins’s venge- 
fulncss is directed against "male scholars" who 
have long been in control of the American 
Literature field and are deemed responsible 
for shaping a canon which excludes Tomp- 
kins's own candidates. But some of it is also 
directed against the renowned writers of mas- 
terpieces themselves. For example, she does 
not have much use for Hawthorne. Her long 
first chapter ("Masterpiece Theater: The poli- 
tics of Hawthorne's literary reputation") puts 
the case that his fiction first attained classic 
status through a conspiracy of litterateurs and 
professors clustered around Harvard and Bos- 
ton, and maintained it partly because these 
conspirators bred their own successors and 
partly because modem critics have projected 
into his work qualities of psychological insight, 
moral probity and formal elegance that are not 
intrinsically there. On this account the Salem 
Recluse emerges as a bit of a fake, and a 
jealous fake at that; for it seems that Haw- 
thorne, and Melville too, hated “their sen- 
timental rivals” - a category of writer which 
includes Warner, Stowe, somebody named 
Fanny Fern, and Maria Cummins, author of 
the bestseller, The Lamplighter - “for their 
popular and critical success". Incidentally, the 
only times the word “critical" is used non- 
pejoratively in this book are when it is 
preceded by “popular and”. 

Tompkins's tone is one of vigorous polemic, 
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COLIN McCABE 

Theoretical Essays: Film, linguistics , literature 
152pp. Manchester University Press. £ 17.50 
(paperback, £4. 94). 
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j This volume reprints five theoretical essays 

written between 1974 and 1983 and an auto- 
| . ; biographical memoir. It also provokes a cer- 

j ' tain nostalgia, for within it are to be found 
^ - • many of,the clasriwl (even if rnueh disputed), 
i “positions” of Marxist theoretical criticism in '* 
I that period. The popularity of § these owed a 
v great deal to Cotin; MpCabe's’ own activity, 

; * - which did much to put them into' a coherent 

j pattern of engagement: 

: . . One might infer From the' arguments pre-’ 

I sented here, that the Would-be theorist ojr con-' 

I - vert has first to undergo a rite de passage A la . 
t Lacan, Forhis relationship to the; world arid'. 
V the dominant ideology, as represented by. the- 
; J . very language he is taught to speak , is put into 
j; . ; ■.* question in infancy, as he parses through the . 
• I ; / “mirror, phase”* (l say “he” here, because 
j • Lacan makes the wholp thing so, much worse 
•/>;. , i: ( f or women, who have,not only to deal with the 
X' problems of Identity apd desire provoked by un 

.'. ; alien language; but |o cOipe tip -terms with the' 
■j- spxtiailybiased “phalfoceftttlcfty” .of that Ipn- 
.(■; ' y guage's claims to a “logoccntric" adequacy . 

: Indeed, from the Lacaniah point of viewy the 1 

• ! . Text becomes "the enactment of a series of 

con flic is shared by author and. reader". ^The 
would-bp the oristthen goo's tbrpugjta school-’ 

' ( v; ing.whiijh . fulls bUn.'ipto a .false sons? if 
;l: bourgeois, security, and finally arrives in . a Uni-; . 

yeraily , ih which the deceptive strategies of the 
! j - dominant ideology, irtost particularly as ek- 
i.j .’i,\ pressed thlbaVroythtij piinsidt;. the “Classic . 

‘Realist atexevoeled, itt the tight cast by 

>' < - ’i Ajthusscr .Derrida and others.iTfldeedi^thin 
y'l the cauoh sanctified by theiestablishmknt the 
: : i • rieccssiry {toplbdlctidiis,: ph?jficle J by .-.MqirX: 

! : i might be seen to fail Wrl^n^atly into thecritj- . 

•; v cal jmerpreiariye patlorns otidfS^nstrucUbn, 

• . These contradictions, mqy e^eri^be given a 
. J ' psychological Jy disturbing ^acuity by; ibrilng 

; : analysed within whai is b|lt jiely ae^pted here; 

: as foe“sdence'* of pSychriftamysk, / ' ; 

■; However, arrival atihl§potot may o tie* little 

securjty.As MCCobe makesCleor iriacti^fiefl. 


account of his troubles at Cambridge and on 
the editorial board of Screen , the very acute- 
ness of the often “overvalued" theoretical 
perspectives available to the left makes for 
dispute, not only about the degree of “pro- 
gressivity" available to the theorist, but also 
about the validity of the central concepts he 
uses. For example, some of his colleagues on 
Screen couldn’t take an apparently “uncritical" 
attitude to Lacan. Indeed, as McCabe makes 
clear, “struggle" and institutions are made for 
one another. Thus "One lesson from Althusser 
remained’- (for the '‘Class of 6fT): “one must 
take the Institutions seriously, struggle within 
them was crifcial although it was no longer 
, guaranteed, even at some vanishing point in 
. the future, by a correct proletarian politics.” 
Many will fed that, unfortunately for theore- 
tical studies In Cambridge, tfie part of this 
struggle that Went on In that unjveisity rightly 
or wrongly resulted in McCabe's departure. 

: HU own account of events seems, to say the 
> . least j plausible. ' i .. ' ; . . V ' 

■ Nevertheless, theoretical study has grown jta 
umvfiriity , and polytechnic departments of '■ 
literature and media studies, to the point 
where the "dominant ideology’’ in many of 
them is tjie ideology McCabe argues fog* in this 
book. Someof its orthodoxies; repeated here, 
are still as questionable as when they were first 
. proposed.' "•/ r .j • . •- 

To take only two of them a ilittle historical , 


and has one prominent stylistic fault , the exces- 
sive use of the parallel grammatical construc- 
tion “not . . . but rather". In a mere two pages 
of her introduction she uses this construction 
nine limes, and it keeps surfacing throughout 
the study whenever her argument finds straw 
men to set up and knock over, indicative 
perhaps of the binarism she has imbibed from 
those whom she claims as her mentors, the 
“structuralist and post-structuralist thinkers: 
Ldvi-Strauss, Derrida and Foucault; Stanley 
Fish, Edward Said and Barbara Hermstein 
Smith". 

Nor does she avoid a troubling inconsistency 
of argument. In her Hawthorne chapter she 
objects to the assimilation of various of his 
tales and novels to twentieth-century critical 
and cultural perspectives, yet in her chapter on 
Fenimore Cooper, subtitled "A new way to 
read the Leatherstocking Novels", she runs 
wild with a close comparison between Coop- 
er's “sense of how men live in groups” and 
L6vi-Strauss's computer-like “analyses of 
primitive myths”. Indeed. -Ldvi-Strauss en- 
ables her to read an extremely reactionary 
message in or into The Last of the Mohicans , 
which she presents to us as a tract against cul- 
tural “miscegenation”, a demonstration that 
all traditional lines of distinction “between na- 
tion, race, tribe, class, age, sex, occupation, 
religion, and the like" must never be crossed. 
Sensational Designs ends With a shoddy chap- 
ter on the making of anthologies of American 
literature and the relation of this activity to the 
forming of a “canon”. Not only are different 
sorts of anthology deliberately confused but 
there is an equivocating and uncalled-for 
attack on F. O. Matthiessen and his notion of a 
“common reader’’. 


the expository factual prose of a McCabean 
theorist to do so, particularly when one consid- 
ers that such prose could easily become part of 
a classical realist text? The unquestioning 
dominant ideology of the classical realist texts 
that we have is surely a historical fact that 
needs to be argued for, and does not entail the 
theoretical impossibility of its expressing 
Marxist contradictions. Indeed McCabe later 
has to admit that there is a “level of contradic- 
tion” ot a “moment" at which such texts can 
express them. But they still cannot, according 
, to him, ''offer any perspectives for struggle" - 
and the original objection re-applies. The net 
result pf the argument on this topic seems to be 
a watered-down version of Brecht as applied to 
Godard, which oddly enough is a way of re- 
introducing the previously suppressed critical 
or “estranged” reader;, who “has to produce a 
meaning for the film”. 1 ! 

Secondly, and more briefly, the lack of con- 
fidence in the unitary self, promoted by the 
alliance of Lacan with Marxism, which makes 
the individual the ate of competing discourses, 
is also surely a clqg on any attempt at achieving 
the political ends that McCabe and his. col- 
leagues propose. Their attack on “liberal 
humanism”. (With neither of these concepts 
closely defined) a? the natural consequence of 
bourgeois ideology, has left them with a rather 
passive- add djsnatured' audience Jo appeal to, 
. potentially at. sea; among' the conflicts -6f the 


There are a few good things in ilw ^ 

notably Tompkins's resourceful readiT, ii an Rell 

Brockden Brown’s Gothic novels. The^ Ala O P e ‘ 

on target and very acute in makjngoBtwh,, kelCROSS 

point is of their labyrinthine plots, ekphjw ^.common Writer: Life in nineteenth- 

flourishes of style and weird doublhZ ^ Grub Street 

redoublings of characters and faialcveflh.lL ^ Cambridge University Press. £25. 
success with Arthur Mervyn in partic%* « 2 1 245648 

gests that she might be a fine exeaetedS 

Confidence Man - except that Melville, as B Nigel Cross, who recently catalogued the 
of the male canon, is on her hit-list. ' F archives of the Royal Literary Fund for pub- 

: Ration in microform (now available from 
; tfof ]d Microfilms) ; has used that mass of docu- 
Q r* o 1 1 X 7 Dentation of philanthropy as the basis of a 

O lUlLClll V widely ranging survey of literary indigence; it 

# J covers the period from the founding of the 

Q 1 Fond in 1790 until Gissing’s New Grub Street 

uUvl dl memorably portrayed the status of contempor- 

aiy minor writers a century later. The Common 

NpSI Rprrv Is a poignant but often amusing survey 

icu ii j of conditions of authorship at a level well 

DAVID CASTRONOYO 1 W™ “J Q «“ Tradition or Cambridge 

Bibliography eminence. Literature, however, 

205pp. New York: Ungar. $15.50. I *"« ^ ™ we ‘ l from 1,16 low «'.™n8 
0804421161 . ■ of the professional ladder; more prominent 

bums occur, sometimes as benefactors or as 

critics of philanthropic systems, and sometimes 
a supplicants themselves. Cross's interesting 
statistical calculations point to a community of 
ibout 20,000 practising writers in this period, 
bfwhom no less than 3,000 applied to the Fund 
between 1790 and 1918. By no means all these 
Kcessitous individuals had been complete 
bikes; some were well-known authors suffer- 
ing from declining reputation. 

Goss has wisely not attempted a straight- 
forward administrative history of the Fund - 
tough that is not without interest or incident, 
particularly when it was under persistent attack 
horn Dickens and others for being merely a 
charity (and allegedly not a kind, efficient or 
ioupcoiive one) and falling to become a rep- 
(eKnlatlve professional body. He carefully 
Stosses Us relationship to various other char- 
ibMc foundations, and to the range of private 
ptoonsge in the eighteenth-century tradition 
^'Bvulible, from its* foundation by David 
ot Wilson's aciuevepient. .. ~ ■ ■ a busy Dissenting minister, who set it 

Plausibly identifying him as an ttS^^gtiuiplKisf the suspicions his radical connec- 

iroused, as a non-political philanthropic 
Wy. It never became the college, club, 


sfody Would surely have shoyvrji that the pro- (Freudian) family,bf the dttemptto apprbpri- 
ducers of the Classic reaUst.tmf had far less ate .language 1 and ari ideiitity fot, themselves 


confidence \n their medium than U attributed 
to- them by McCabe and otfiers.' It cannpt al- : 
• Wqys bd true that in such a text, "The narrative 
prose, functions as a metalanguage thatVcan 
state all the troths in tfte object language”: The 
, much-discussjed^ 'unreliability pf the unreligble 


(particularly if fhijsy are ; Wpmen)^ and • of the 
prppagandlzihg ind insinuating; messages of 
tfie media. Readersthusconcelved seem hard- 
.ly wti]rth the Bblpof tbeoristswhoseownideol- 
ogy &,so rnhaciiit>u8ly freb of the^ ^self-4econ- 
sfti]cting'<ronftadicti.pns and conflicts they see- 


narrator, Tor. example, has aivyftys depended ; alj arourid them. lt Is Rerhapstime that Marxist 
^eToly o Jhf fier “ : • a orltlcii.: x^reqc^iifsSiBd thp Kantian notioruTof 
; |Mfci.sgty 6r- aatoqoqiy thnt^ ^underile Marx’s own thihk&g; 
. she ,may L be fanpM for this 1? an autondipy . Which, however^pre- 

tather \m,f “metalanguage”.:^ Theorists. Uke .^ .cariouM possessed 

He °" ,he 0th “ !lde 


Q ^-1 pnllTT ! (Dentation of philanthropy as the basis of a 

O LUlwClll V aidely ranging survey of literary indigence; it 

# J covers the period from the founding of the 

Q 1 Fond in 1790 until Gissing’s New Grub Street 

dl memorably portrayed the status of contempor- 

aiy minor writers a century later. The Common 

N pjl n prrv ffHKrr Is a poignant but often amusing survey 

icu ii j of conditions of authorship at a level well 

DAVID CASTRONOVO “J a « st Tradition or Cambridge 

Edmund Wilson 

205pp. New York: Ungar. $15.50. . BWU B,w "? “ ,,B 

0804421161 of the professional ladder; more prominent 

_ aaoKs occur, sometimes as benefactors or as 

Around the small library of txxta rid 
Edmund Wilson produced, a sccondaiyba 
ture has been steadily accumulating. Tbepa 
critical expounder of Modernism and Mfe 
ism, and of much else, is now himself tori 
ject of regular exposition. Whether aria 
who made a point of malting himselfpiaioiai 
ly needs any introduction may of count It 
doubted; yet Wilson’s work w&sopnripi 
and diverse that few readers in these sptri 
ized times are likely to be more thiBpiriJi 
acquainted with it. Many literature si udri 
will be familiar with the thesis of Tht Wed 
and the Bow (1941), with Wilson’s wfcri 
the artist as indispensable leper; wUI 4$ 
though, be inward with his thoaghts oafli 
Dead Sea Scrolls and on the riature of Jri 
ism? The virtue of David Castronovo’it^ 
siastic primer is that in short compass It frit* 
vivid display the astonishing range and wart 

of Wilson’s achievement. .. ■ ■■ ■ A ^uoims, a ousy uiwenting minister, who set it 
Plausibly identifying him as afiesseaq inspire of the suspicions his radical connec- 
Enlightenment figure, Mr Castronqwsb* riaurouseti, as a non-political philanthropic 
es in Wilson's New England patric fo Mt Wj. It never became the college, club, 
ground; his somewhat anomalous InwjveaJ Society of Authors (or even Writers’ Guild) 
in the Jazz Age; his attraction to Mama* tot Williams originally hoped, but in spite of 
ing the Depression; and bis ultimate Kjaiai attacks on its proceedings it succeeded 
into grouchy , rusticated nay-saying **» - *ad -has so usefully survived (unlike Dick- 
years, he was hounded by. the, Mate W an ill -fated Guild of literature and Art) - in 

. income tax. For the rest, Castronovo lilted charitable function. In the 

supplies succinct and judicious neteenth rentury that achievement can be 

Wilson's major writings, with jg ny attri buted to the long service of Octa- 

sional lapse into slipshod phraiw«>9^ ai secretary. He 1 b a character who 

took the nineteenth and twentieth ^ «P frequently In Victorian archives and 
his beat” is not an expression olwitf* ■tools, and one would have liked to know m 
imagine the fastidious WUron Jwaboaj him than Cross tells us here, where 

Only Wilson’s poetry Is neglected, t w ■ sharp eye for the professional beggar 

- pace Clive James’s admiring ^jtottnmarried “widow” comes-over as the 

subject in John Wain’s celebrat^TJ feature of, a useful career. 

Edmund Wilson: The man and, hhwofiW* AflulholOgy 0 f literary mendicity would 

- seems likely to remain a mibbnty phn to bear, as well as tediously • 

Full of sound rather than ^ ^Mus. Thtoughout the century there is a 

tions, Castronovo notes that Wiwo picture of almost certain literary 

portraitist and story-teller n D ^ ^ C| J? ra P 3 ^ 0Ug . publishers and printers 
ion lnwprks of intellectual syntbMtf JJljoo ncartheyind, of .social aspiration 

the Finland Station than in his ^early success butaot sustain- 

“fodgery, and of self-destractive 
stress on the need fpr enduran?e.»^ u ^' (with all too frequent a whiff 

increasingly evident . . doming out in the Fund’s private - 

strong, be strong”: was one ("jP TmL . V' ..." : ' 

Throughout the book sensible ^ t of ovei l y Warning of impending 

. otiier critics of Wilson such .^Liinleiil KS ?-.??^ ^ te r’ trade; had far too many 

Waa never without its . 
JPWlSi Thomas DermOdy, “the Irish 
7^ »;Pe bitually im provident and fre- 
v a accustomed to 
Si?.* ftrftitive juebbration for a‘ 
,L.)P r 9P a y^a debt to • his landlord,. 


sometime Thackeray's secretary, is described 
here as “about as obscure an author as it is 
possible to be without falling into oblivion”. 

The genuinely working-class writers had 
conventional literary aspirations and were 
eager for a middle-class readership and a 
middle-class standard of life. There were many 
like Joseph Blacket, the shoemaker poet, re- 
membered from Byron’s epitaph: “Stranger! 
behold, interr'd together / The Souls of learn- 
ing and of leather." Some were obvious candi- 
dates for private patronage, which they were 
ill-equipped to manage. Joseph Miller, the 
basketmaker novelist and poet, who enjoyed 
some celebrity and was a desirable publishing 
property, was cultivated and generously 
funded by Samuel Rogers, but he proved 
hopelessly improvident; at least he left 
Godfrey Malvern, described by Cross as "the 
Pendennis of working-class literature". A 
whole trades directory could be constructed 
from the Literary Fund applications of other- 
wise barely remembered aspirants, who in- 
clude men like Edwin Waugh, “the Lancashire 
Burns", a Rochdale dialect writer whose public 
readings and middle-class patronage eventual- 
ly failed him , and Thomas Cooper, the Chartist 
poet, remembered for his connection with 
Alton Locke. 

Women formed a significant minority; Cross 
calculates that about 20 per cent of authors 
were women, making some 4,000 British 


women writers in ihc nineteenth century. 
Although he wisely remarks how unsatisfac- 
tory it is to use “female" a 1 * a literary grouping 
for people like Caroline Norton. Charlotte M. 
Yongc and HesbaStrcttan when they had no- 
thing in common but their gender and the fact 
of authorship, at the lower level Cross finds 
that women writers do have important linking 
features: ‘‘Lack of education, lack of oppor- 
tunity, lack of status and lack of property all 
combined to narrow the literary horizons of 
women and make it that much haider for them 
to achieve artistic distinction." 

Mrs Parsons turned in widowhood to writing 
sentimental fiction for the Minerva Press and 
churned it out at £40 per novel, making less 
than £100 a year before she applied to the Fund 
from the King’s Bench prison in 1803, and she 
was characteristic of many of the prolific 
female fiction-writers of the time. Of the hun- 
dred women applying to the Fund during its 
first forty years, half were novelists. They were 
highly productive, and had to be; but over- 
production could rapidly reduce an audience. 
Publishers and printers were financially preca- 
rious, and even a highly profitable novelist like 
Mrs Yorick Smythies, “the Queen of the 
Domestic Novel” in the 1850s, could be knock- 
ed off her th rone , as she was by the bankruptcy 
of the proprietors of the London Journal in 
1862. The novelists, however, may have been 
better off than (he children’s and religious 




Taken from Max Ernst's La femme iOO Ifite (Paris: Editions de L'Oellf. 

Wild-eyed and isolated 


. other critics of Wilson su™ ” 

.. and Normap Podhqretz, J 

: , fobtnotes.and appends a condw w 
Castronovo • is properly ' . 

V/lison’s 'exframutql score ‘«v 
.• scholarship, '. : v V 

: : In cOndusioh. the authar.oftfrt^ 


Mn ctindrisioh the authoj oft^^^jaCS^J^.r^pay'a debt to his landlord, 
.tinept remarks on the - V 0nhel b ^ nhin *' ‘ <0h! : 

generosity of this tk, 8dvent’rer woo your aid ; , . 

■' huge appetite for freib^ to »everal: groups* including; 

.vji\ Br , n t' n a Ddlvglot w 0 ., Chaps Who seif-consctously made 

c . .. . of the mid-century,. 

iitenrrtS^ UQ Whventionalities they reck- : 
v ttie literaf y character The 
-.world of this gregarious 
the ritualiz^djoco-.- 
ihli a a ' them obvious cartdl-, 
likeGeorge ApgtisUis ■ 
Blanchard Jerrolti 


: .tinbpt remarks on the 
generosity of this “most spdal^ rf . 
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hip xeal for. communi, eating 
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Brian Aldiss 

BRIAN STABLEFORD 

Scientific Romance in Britain 1890-1950 

372pp. Fourth Estate. £19.50; ‘ • 

0947795855 ’ 

The Idea of a separate or semi-separate genre 
of novel called the “scientific romance” is 
appealing. The label designates a kind of fic- 
tion sailing close to the scientific projections of 
its time, the authors of which are wild-eyed and 
culturally isolated. It evades that disreputable 
appellation, science.fiction, and hence perhaps 
some of the eccentricities' of the post-gothic 
modei Possibly it still has something to offer, if 
only a critical discussion of its rise and fall. 

Similar reflections may have entered Brfah 
Stablefbrd’s mind when he embarked on a : 
trawl of second-hand bookshops and ati exten- 
sive reading of such titles as The Doings of . 
Raffles flaw (1891); to Venus in Five Seconds 
(1897) and Through this Sun in an Airship 
(1909). The dates he set himself encompass the 
sixty yeare ending 'at 1950, although an ambi- ; 
tious scientific fomance, labelled as such, was 
published as recently as 1981. He concludes • 
that the subgCnrewas swallowed by thatqnuft- . 
Vorous crehture, SF, though its outtipek may ; 
stiJJ bo discerned at tinies. . ; j ■ 
^deritific romance wai essentially a Bntish | 
modei and essentially aiwmist. It dealt in sudi 
characteristic topics as .imagtaaiy voyagesi 1 j 
evdJutibii'ary fantasies of assorted kiftds , ;; 

tolOgicafimaginings.raost typically tfoe, end- of i 

the’ world; 1 wtf future wars - perhaps most , 
notably future' wars. Revolution,; evolution,'' . 
the- death of : civilization were ..recurreftt , 
themei. iot infrequently In opportunistic re:.; j 
soon&e tooncnatiohalc^isoranOtheri Mary., 

yny^o for back.’ The stair turn in^vewis I 

:-j Wells, whbse War of the 


is a Version of many previous future-conflict 
stories quantaily extended. Weils had a magic 
touch, a true gift, which lasted him for almost 
ten years, and after that a fecundity within, 
which his diminished imaginative powers could 
be concealed. ■) 

‘ Wells has been amply discussed elsewhere: 

In fact, Stableford is misleading; in claiming 
that Wells was popular in spi te of his romances., , 
or that he came to despise his earlier work in 
that field ; rather, WeIU showed a characteristic 
modesty about his artistic accomplishments 
when writing of then). It is to the study of more . 
obscure authors that we most eagerly turn; and 
, they prove indeed to be wild-eyed arid isolated 
men - plus ah unmistakable woman, Muriel . 
Jaeger, whose novel The Question Mark (1,926) 
sounds in summary like pri interesting com- 
mentary on Utopia. Several of them were sdns • 
of clergy, in revojt against theft fathers’ beliefs,..-. 
Tliey include. M. P. Shiel,. George Griffith, 
AViUlani Hopb Hodgson, William le Queux, ; 
an9 J. -D. , ^efesford, in the early period, ■: 
together with 7 aftef the' First World War - . 
S. Fowler Wright, OlafSiapledodJohn Gloag - 
and others, when an enthusiasm for oblivion 
was rife. Just after tye Second World War ' 
com?s a more familiar list; headed by C. S. 
LewiSk Gerald Heard and John WyndKam. 

, Among leaser names, Hodgson .and Wright, 
at least Nad a genuine m.acabre crpative streak. ; 
The ascetic Fooler iion of a Baptist preacher, . 
wrotej his alarming , novel. The. Amphibians ‘ 
while , translating Dante’s 7ft/ertio; perhaps in . 
the spirit of JFuselir who efe raw meal before /. 
retiring rip: bed, in order iq Induce suitable' ; 


. Thweiare tfisep vertex here:RobfeitWtiliam 
Cole’s ?ribvt}V The Strttggla for £yrip/re (190Q) ‘ 
contain an eh’riy. vWpn of itUersteJlar warfare. 


« “ : — ■ 

ti^c;Specularioh;. J s blade' cl^ar: many of these '• 
novels ajre ,dqri0fliUi*lc| versions :of n current 
^ Imaginative power.' 
wb pd^cr have : 


story writers, some specializing in Sunday 
School books, who worked at virtually 
sweated-labour rates for the notoriously mean 
Teligious houses. As Cross concludes of such 
distressing conditions: “This reality of female 
authorship has often been obscured by the 
achievements of Jane Austen, Charlotte 
BromS, Mrs Gaskcll and George Eliot. These 
four exceptional novelists have cast the work of 
the majority of women writers into the deepest 
shade.” 

Gissing's New Grub Street (1891) was parti- 
cularly timely, as the social conditions of 
authorship included (he demise of the three- 
decker after an artificially prolonged life, and 
the new fiction and the new journalism were 
providing a few successful practitioners with 
expanded markets but leaving a great number 
of old hands virtually shipwrecked. Its critical 
reception, when reviewers aired their own pre- 
judices and experiences, is itself instructive, 
and for the book itself Cross is able to lay out a 
suite of originals, drawn from the RLF 
archives, to match the main characters, many 
of them tainted but not necessarily ennobled 
by failure, of Gissing's masterpiece. Alfred 
Yule has something of the vitriolic antiquarian 
and compiler Edward Walford, Edwin Rear- 
don is best seen as Gissing's own brother 
Algernon, Harold Biffen (author of Afr Bailey, 
Grocer, “the ultimate in unmarketable fic- 
tion 11 ) as Edwin Pugh, "one of those self- 
destructive writers who would fail in the most 
encouraging literary environment". 

Most of these originals turned to the Fund in 
conditions described in Miller’s Godfrey 
Malvern, where authorship is 

a sea whose shores are ever strewn with a thousand 
wrecks ... for not one out or (he thousand makes a 
prosperous voyage. Let anyone who doubts the cor- 
rectness of the far-fetched image, join the Literary 
Fuad Society, that little lighthouse on the gloomysea 
of literature ... he will there see how many a 
goodly ship, bath name and owner known, and how 
many a little unknown bark, have steered for h, 
when there was no other human help on “this rough 
dark sea". 

The litefary poor will always be with us; fortu- 
nately the Royal Literary Fund survives for 
them as a sympathetic lifeboat. 


lasted: The Mouse on the Borderland, The Pltr : 
pie Cloud, .The Lost, World, the Wellses, the 
Stapledons, Out of ike Silent Planet , even if to ; 
. be accorded only; that' rather uncertain ap- 
plause reserved for books Which do not con- 
form to the expectations of the realistic novel.. 

. On fhe wholej the survivors emerge front pri* 
vale rather than public realities. 

Stableford nintniagps among his - heaps, 
picking out E. V. Odle’s The Clockwork Man 
(1932) as being “worth attending to". Some- 
thing else “most deserves rescue”. We are rare- . 
ly persuaded. The summaries are diill, the ex- 
cepts generally fragments of lectures. The cast 
of rather flamboyant; authors, each undergoing 
his own private torture or moment of fame, 
dOes not come alive. The book obstinately re- 
mains a grey sociological text. Surely tbere was 
roorri for humour somewhere among prepost- 
erous stories of pocket-sized supermen, intelli- 
gent dogs and petroleum-drinking bacteria. 

' ; Yet there Is reason for gratitude. A sub- 
literature tells much about the traffic of its 
(info; its novels are monuments to tlie hopes 
and confoslons of their day. In bulk , the novels 
assembled here do reflect a troubled sixty 
years; their imaeinliilgs wdre,. seldom more . 
terrible than what actually came about; The 
labouring Griffiths and Neil Beils were' neces- 
sary to sustain an occasional. brilliant Wells or 
Star .Maker, By and large, though, science fic- 
tion, ;|nto which the scientific romance dis- 
solve^, does (he job better, has learnt to tell its 
tales, with mote art. Stableford is to be ap- 
plauded, nof only for' his dedication, but for 
refusing to lament too strenuously the passing 
of the genre he anatomizes.- 
Tlie concluding summary and defence of the 
fantastic in literature arc both moving and 
truthful. “To a large extent we live inside a 
private world of thoughts, feelings and images, 
and niuch of our experience is of this private 
reality rather than the .outer reality which sur- ' 
rounds us. “ Some writers have if problem dis- 
tirigulshi'ng brie reality from the othfer. ' 
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S. S. Prawer 

ROGER PAULIN 

Ludwig T leek: A literary biography 
434pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £32.50. 
0198157967 


Roger Paulin has here written the best biog- 
raphy of Ludwig Tieck in any language. Of its 
nearest rivals, the books by E. H. Zeydel and 
Robert Minder are now some fifty years old 
and therefore well behind in scholarship, while 
Marianne Thalmann’s Der romantlsche Welt- 
mann aus Berlin (1955) and Der Heilige. von 
Dresden (I960), full of insight though they are, 
supply too few biographical details to fill the 
gaps left by her predecessors. Paulin has sifted 
a great mass of material, some of it hitherto 
unpublished, to produce this gripping story of a 
literary figure who dominated German cultural 
life from the late 1790s to the early 1840s but 
whose reputation in German-speaking coun- 
tries has suffered at the hands of influential 
scholars, from Rudolf Haym to Friedrich Gun- 
dolf and from Emil Staiger to Heinz Hillmann; 
scholars who could see in him only a literary 
chameleon, a writer without profile or charac- 
ter of his own, the very opposite of their idol 
Goethe. As a result, while German publishers 
have vied with one another to bring out multi- 
volume critical editions of Gottsched, Weisse, 
and other writers of the second rank, Tieck’s 
masterpiece Phanlasns is only now finding a 
modern editor. There have, however, been 
scholars in the English-speaking world who 
took up a cause Tieck’s countrymen failed to 
champion and have helped to create a climate 
of opinion in which recent scholars in German- 
speaking countries could look at Tieck’s writ- 
ings afresh. Paulin’s book stands in a tradition 
exemplified by these Anglo-American scho- 
lars, as well as a tradition of literary biography 
that looks to Friedrich Sengle’s great study of • 
Wieland as its finest post-war model. 

The story Paulin tells, crisply and elegantly, 
shows pie extent to which this great singer of 
the solitude of the German forests, Waldein- 
samkeit, and of the moonlit nocturnal country-' 
side, mondbegldnzte Zaubernacht, was an 
urban creature, whose life as a writer, inter- 
rupted by sojourns In various university towns 
and by journeys within Germany and abroad, 
forms a kind of geographical palindrome with a 
stay on a nobleman’s estate at its centre: Berlin 
- Dresden - Zie binge n- Dresden - Berlin. The 
book traces Tieck’s apprenticeship as a hack- 
writer, which began while he was still at school, 
and which led to masterly exercises in the mod- 
em fairy-tale, the Kunstmdrchen\ to delight- 
fully playful yet fundamentally serious dramas 
on folkloristic subjects, which involved their 
audiences in Pirandelllah games; to new depar- 
tures in art criticism and two important novels 
of development . {Entwickl\ingsromane)\ to 
memorable studies of; Shakespeare . and other 
, dramatists, many of them English , and to col- 
laboration on the “SchlegeVTieck^ translation 
of ShakjBspeare : (which still holds the Gerniaii 
stage today, despite the rivalry of more astrin- 
gent versions tike those of Erich Fried); to 
translations from languages other than Eng- 
lish, includipgDort Quixote:, to Phantasies t a 
constantly .fascinating , conversation-piece 

• which, through the insertion of many earlier 
workB, offers a jdnd of summa pf Tieck’s liter- 
ary endeavours; to masterly one-man shows, 
readings of Shakespeare's plays and other liter- 
ary -vrorks, whose effect rivalled those of read- 

: ings by; Dickers qr : Karl Kraus, though they 
reachecj much smaller audiences ; and thence to 
a swte of “Noyellen” and to a late novel in 1 ’ 
■V spirit by Webster’s ;77ie White. Deyll- entitled ' 
VUtqria Accorom bor\Qi vvhicb has prily recently 
: . had its critical due, AU 'this is embedded ip a 
narrative, that makes: Tleck^ volatilei^wbrial- 
ily come alive, shotys his triumphs and hla 
many disappointments,^ insight? and hispre 1 
A judlces, flnd sets him.ia the midst;bf a’hostof 
. b *her tignre?.: whbse ; hiteilectuai; and spiritual ; 

• profiles, .apd. ', social!;: ambience : are / deftly 

, ' i-A^fiterafy:: blogrti'phy is*; jn 

.lifect.mHehm 91 ^ a iblogtaphy; ofa Single : 

awihbLFaHim^nmative-bnngs^b^ 


visual arts associated with P. O. Rung ? n 
Friedrich, the “Nazarene” painters mi ri 
Spitzweg; the spiritual and musical mt 
led to Wagner and his G«fli»rfc HWwrt ” 
story of theatrical production in Gem 
speaking countries from the daysofFleckri 
fffland to those of Schreyvogel, withsigu&M 
excursions into the theatrical scene Tb*- 
countered in London; the development ^ 
Shakespeare-scholarship from Dr Johaoey 
A. W. Schlegel and Tieck himself. PanBnfe 
discusses the metamorphoses of the Taie d 
Terror from Mrs Radcliffe and Carl Groat 
Edgar Allan Poe; the revival of inteiesii 
Jacob Boehme and the various stream d 
European mysticism which nourished it ^ 
which it, in turn, enriched; the resacraSafo 
of what the eighteenth century had sought* 
secularize, and the different forms of Ron 
tic religiosity with which this process wig* 
nected; and the social history of eighteenth ^ 
nineteenth-century Germany In so far at 
affected an author’s ability to bring Hi sat 
before the public, to speak his mind udk 
earn a living for himself and his family. 

Two features of the book may impair i 
great pleasure it can give to its readers. Hi 
first is the somewhat conventional nitni 
Paulin’s literary judgments: he reiterates, b 
instance, the old one-way view of Der Aw 
berg as a work which “makes eras, n* 
organism, and underground mystery into* 
agency, whose sole aim is to delude, «uk 
and destroy”. This takes too little acoralrf 
the different perspectives from which Ikew 
is told and of the way In which the vkwki 
summarized by Paulin is partially dec* 
structed by the tale itself. It is pate- 
connected with his rather unsophistiari 
approach to literary works that Paulin Mi 
recognize the significance of lines be bod 
translates as: “If the goodness of your h?«a 
/ Makes you finished, o my poem./Thi 
whatever else is lacking, / Rise upingtey.ri 
old!” ' 

Wenn die Gllte fertlg macht . i • 

Deiner Hflrer, dich, Gedicht, 

Dann, was dir auch sonst gebrieht; 

Steig’ auflndsr-aUgn^Prachtl ■ ' !| 

This is not, as Paulin claims, “an ironieite-j 
sal of the text at a snap of 'the fmgcra"^J*j 
rather a recognition that a literary teil a»i 
the reader to complete it, that it 
Roman Ingarden called Lf ersteHet 
leave room for the reader in ways that .PI 
' phenomenblogists and hermeneujktffi m 
taught us to appreciate s5nceTiecfS^_. 

* My secoiid reservation concerns 
avowed principle of giving the Englka^® 
“not literal translations”, but rathervers* 
that attempt to convey “the seas* apdw , 
"the original". This works well enov0«»J 
the time, but there am pccasiqmtewacaj 
legitimately feel that greater UtertgJJT 
have reproduced “the sense; aw ® 1 • 
original!’ more effectively. TaketlWj 
for instance, which Pfiulin quotes as •‘Jr^ 
“Romantic" passage: 

Das ebpn schelnt mir dasErquickliA* ■ 
lichen Labyrinthe, dass lie uns fcnlwW' 

' ter zu gehed, dasd wly gelookt 

wissen, dais kelne Neugier im* .. . 
nur ermQdct . L . 

a ' at Is what I feel iiso lnvlg^g|5 

ghtful labyrinths, that they Invite tow 
ing without our knowing, that jfrein ; • 
by curiosity which merely fad Jies * ' ^ 

' Here.- . surely, the Romantic 

weiterzu gehen’’-togdfurtheranflj 

: inadequately conveyed.iby ^ 
abd the omission from , the 
of 

characteristic clause about 
(“dasswir gelockt Vvcrden' * ?: • 

;• i justify. '••V.-.;.; : 

^3 does littiUrho^Ver. 

... Roger Paulin’s icbievemwt.Ite., 

: main the;3^dai^ W e iO^^^^ 

> tp ‘crime; apd .atudepfs. 
literature and society*; and ** yikf 

r^tufalArelUtionsin’the 

will igno res t at thdir pg ril| r . 

S jeck’s 

. . j; price! • • JjL. J 

Volume Sixip.^pfpjectdutJ 
!' firm nf tteclets writibB* P 1 


^erqjiy, deyeiopmenH and developmept^teijiie 


jyp. 
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M ichael Hofmann 

V0LKER BRAUN 
Hinze-Kunke-Roman 

199pp. Frankfurt: Suhrkamp. DM28. 

3518035614 
CHRISTOPH HEIN 
Horns Ende 

266pp. Neuwied/Darmstadt: Luchterhand. 
DM26.80. 

3472866187 

“Hinz und Kunz" are the German proverbial 
equivalent of Tom, Dick and Harry, but in 
Volker Braun’s wicked, scabrous and 
altogether extraordinary book, Kunze is a 
member of the East Germap ruling elite, and 
Hinze is his chauffeur. As such, of course, they 
still satisfy the proverbial requirement of their 
names: between them they make up a whole 
population, they are ruler and ruled, Herrscher 
and Volk, in the smallest possible state. The 
Brechtian economy of this political model 
dearly delights the poet and playwright Braun 
(be has worked with these figures before) and 
with this book he must have ruffled a good 
many feathers. 

First and foremost, Hinze and Kunze are a 
team. All kinds of forces seem to insist on this: 
their names and their political roles (after all, 
you can’t have the people making themselves 
independent of their leaders, or the leaders 
estranged from the people); then “das gesell- 


Loveless, guiltless 


schaflliche Interesse", “the common weal", to 
which Braun as author must put his shoulder; 
and then the literary precedent, visible In such 
parodic jests as this one: 

She Mrie lin S Se, A Knecht ritIen durch die P reuss - 

9. ras war gcpflasierl, die Bilume 
“ Dn "'" R f ,h und Qlied wlc herbestelli. Die 
if passlcrien, schienen gereinigi. 
rfhf Dler Aufs,ellw flnde sekreilert 

ar and hlSM t“Ire rode across the Prusslnn 
S was asphafred. the trees stood thinly 

m rows, as though drawn up in rank and file. The 
towns they passed looked cleaned up, with the worst 
of the manure tucked out of sight behind walls.) 

But what sort of socialist exemplars are the 
Don and Sancho Panza? The author always 
seems to get himself into this kind of trouble: 
he finds himself having to break off in mid- 
sentence, aborting passages and whole chap- 
ters, writing “private” parts for his book, which 
don’t “officially" exist. He has to intervene in 
person, and talk to his characters, and goes 
before a committee, which tells him “the au- 
thor has not planned his work or, alternatively, 
not fulfilled his plan": his “galanter Roman" is 
nothing better than an “ amourdser Roman", 
and a stain on the development of socialist life. 

Part of the trouble is the nature of Kunze, 
whose populist instincts take the alarmingly 
literal form of sexual hunger. What happens 
then is left a little unclear, a little up in the air, 
but his ’attacks" take in, among others, 
Hinze’s wife Lisa. Or they involve his chauf- 
feur in kerb-crawling for him, or they play 
themselves out on political rostra, at demon- 


Michael Butler 

■MUCH BOLL 

ftsuea vor Flusslandschaft 

254pp. Cologne: Kiepenheuer and Witsch. 

DM29.80. 

3601017159 


“Ho was uncomfortable and pugnacious, he 
aused offence and generated respect. We 
. smIJ miss his courageous, committed, aware 
[’■ ^ constantly warning voice." Thus Richard 
wa, Weizificker, President of the Federal 
Mpibljc of Germany, on the death of Hein- 

■' Nhl last Iui y- ft k hard to imagine any 
«wEuropean writerwhose death would pro- 
• Similar sentiments, or indeed much com- 
wn ! « *11. from a Head of State. 

■ n - ~7 a unique phenomenon in post-war 
, ’* Cf ®&ay, Despite himself, he became a one- 
: moral institution, an Irritant in the body 

.1° the end of his extraordinarily 
'• Si continued to champion the 

•^gwceles and the soda! outcast.. He casti- 
...••f? r ®Jfotli?ssly both Church and State for 
' ,a f shortcomings and their wilful 
.. 8aw [ it, of humane values. 

[' es °l? ew ing the more radical formal 

of biscontempdraries, Bail’s fic- 
_wwld offers ap accessible but astringent 
View 6f th ? histPry of the West 
state. The dominant theme, of. his 
JE Sup P rwsion of oieinory and its dire 
Personal identity and ; spir- 
native relationships ate 
•‘’’Hikiiif'P these are frequently 

■ tricied £rin$iderable cost and . rfes- 

^ Avn,-? ec ^cntrics arid non-conformists. ’• 

completed! Jpst . 
* contidues Bell’s . melancholy 
k -°- German sociqty < guf hisiast * 
jSf*' * er81 ^?. .-ftfrewrill to an incor- . 
ASSESS 4 “riwmpfomisihg writer has - 

^ fe riinlA,,, ^^.athrehody. riterked fry a 

J? f° ! ? unparalleled in : *e; 


conversations of their unfortunate women. For 
the novel concentrates, as the title indicates, 
on the transient wives and mistresses, impris- 
oned in their imposing riverside villas, whose 
rancour and defeated hopes are mocked by the 
apparent freedom and continuity of the river 
Rhine outside their windows. 

Unhappily; over long stretches of the text < 

the narrative technique' Seems contrived and 
unconvincing, in that it fails to prevent an 
obtrusive authorial voice coming tHrough the 
over-articulate speech which is forced to carry 
alone the disjointed arid essentially undramatic 
i plot. Despite the power of the central chapter, 

I in which Bdll neatly describes the siep-by-step 
creation- of a politician’s public image by his 
r speech-writer; the characters remain sebem- 
• atic, mere cyphers In a world of shadowy 
manipulations. 

This may, of course, be Boil's point: people 
who have sold their souls for power and 
prestige can hardly possess much human real- 
. ity. But the dismal catalogue of repression, 

. dishonesty and corruption behind the glittering 
fagade of Bonn’s High Society, though dis- ... 
qussed in detail, rarely springs to life. in' these 

■ gloomy pages. * . . ' 

• At times, too, BOH - comes close to seif-. : 
timentality: the more passively feminine, his 
Women are, the more deeply they are supposed 

■ to suffer; the more humble their social origins, • ' 

. the nfore genuine their suppressed griefr. And 

!.yet, the persistent examination of intimate de-. . 

• tail rather 1 thairtpe grarideilr of public events - 
does create moments of poignancy where the;. . 

: . ' writing loses its resent fulstridency and catches 
thesadnessdf a post-war generation, nriw in its 

• fifties -and- slxties, which bas succuthbed - to , 
materialism arid thus betrayed itself. ;• ; ! ! ; 

. 1 Th4 symbolic punishment B&l inflicts On his . 

■ dhqraiters is the alienation of their children ojr, : . 

: Worsei childlessness. It js the central; female • 
character . thus suitably chastised and dlSftn- 
. ■ /chanted, wh6 expririses the Repressing new.; ’ 

ftin- Kp.hnvlniir'.nf thft cAn- . 


strations, and, when they gel worse, after some 
terrible malapropisms (like the call for more 
‘orgasi nation") at a sanatorium. During these 
sexual peregrinations, Hinze remains obedient 
but intellectually difficult, taking his muster 
forwards” or “left", but also coming forward 
with the subversive doubts of the Eastern 
European proletariat: “Partei und Staat, da 
kann der Kapitalismus Augen machen” or 
Mirist [derSozialismus] attraktivgenug. Man 
soli ihn nicht so schmackhaft machen, sonst 
halten sich die Leute daran fest.” 

In the midst of all this, the author is an 
ambivalent, awkward figure. Histone “doesn’t 
give away the genre" - “it might be dream, 
invention, truth or the newspapers” - he is “a 
riddle" to one of Ills characters, he writes “a 
conspirative realism”. With his puns and sex- 
ual innuendos, he is a disrespectful, unpredict- 
able, subversive figure, making fun of serious 
things, above all, not pushing his novel into the 
space provided for it by those who think of “the 
common weal”. After ending the book in his 
own lostness, in a fit of self-criticism ("I knew 
it. I’m sick, I can’t go on"), he adds a blankly 
ironic postscript, describing the renovation of 
his street, and praising the Great Proof-Reader 
for his Correction. Given a suitably witty, pun- 
ning translation, it would be a great pleasure to 
have this unorthodox and important book 
available in English. 

Christoph Hein's previous novel, Drachen- 
blut, or Der fremde Freund , is a memorable 
first-person narrative by a cold, self-sufficient 
woman doctor - a figure out of Camus or 
Pavese - recollecting her strange relationship 
with an architect from a vantage-point of pro- 
fessional and emotional invulnerability. The 
same compound of fascination, coldness and 
alienation is evident in Horns Ende. This new 
book goes back thirty years, to the time of 
Hein’s childhood, and to the setting of “eine 
sAchsische Kleinstadt”, where he grew up. This 
time, the narrative is not that of one first per- 


Shade, shadows 


son, hut five, pieced together, round the cru- 
cial, missing figure of Horn, the local museum 
director and archivist. He is a comparable fi- 
gure to Harry, the architect in Drachenblut, 
inaccessible, enigmatic, preoccupied with find- 
ing out how best to live without compromise. 

The death of Horn, who is found hanged in a 
wood, the victim of persistent chicanery and 
denunciation, is a pivotal event for the small 
town. It coincides with the departure of the 
gypsies, who arc never seen again, with the fall 
of the mayor Kruschkatz, and with the final 
despair of the doctor, Spndeck, the boy Tho- 
mas and Horn's landlady, theshopkeeper Ger- 
trude Fischlinger. The choice and disposition 
of these four narrators (Marlene, the sub- 
normal daughter of Horn's colleague at the 
museum, is a more marginal fifth) is quite 
m asterly , and their respective voices make up a 
choir of wasted lives, bitterness and regret. 
These plots and sentiments are cleverly in- 
volved around occupations - writing and the 
keeping of records is a crucial activity - and 
items with symbolic resonance: the boy looks 
at himself in his parents’ three-piece bedroom 
mirror, and notes how changing the angle 
occludes parts of his face and head, and one 
thinks of the five mirrors of the narratives, and 
the obscure figure of Horn. Another symbol is 
the soiled cloth: the bloodied marital sheets of 
Gertrude, a handkerchief lent to Thomas by a 
girl a little older, the tablecloth over which 
Doctor Spodeck spills his soup when he heats 
of Horn’s death. These devices give the book 
the air of a roman d thise, where, really, it is the 
unwilled physicality of other moments that arc 
more impressive: "I took out the little handled 
pot with the white chalk, went out and wrote 
on the window: fresh sauerkraut, fresh eggs. 
Then I sat down behind the counter and 
waited. I thought of Mr Horn, who had found 
peace at last, in his grave." The unforgiving 
desolation of Horns Ende is stronger than Its 
orchestrated meditation on history. 


m onologues 4elivered by. charao 
&& £* inextricably involved in the 
political world of . Bono, 
politicians and public- 
EsSk 6 ^. .the reader,' 8 - 6n, 


fijgaww arid fnoriiUy vacant.In- 
’frpdcnce and wealth,. from 
jpW tSSff 1 ■ not ?f e ®pt.l3^cove^ 
these ,umforthly : grey mV 


7 'Hefririch Bail this dmible. negation of ;hisw^ . . 

: sjhd : metaphysics is ■ ifre : srir^.sigri of a fatal ; 

:j dislricatiott of thought find feeling; of aedtsp 
■ ,and reteosuUdHty* - , ; . 

• Although Frauen \>or Ffufibrtfhchafi Is lech- 
■ ' nicaily far from Ball’s best wofk. its echqea of ' 

. the mrijor themes of ty's previous narrative fle- ‘ 
jtkm lerid the novel a fitting valedictory. trine, ’l|t: • 

• lifthe last book of writer who appeWBtd hate , f 
lost’.aU hope, but’who cUrigs paradoxically to - • 
.the absu^bcllefthat.eVcn at UtedeventhhoW- ;■ 

t . 0he6lrigle act of creativity can reshue maofrpm " 

• •rtSmibn ' m ttstdft "niitfTa *hss e«toiiai v 


G. P; Butler 

SIEGRIED LENZ 
Excrzierplatz • 

459pp. Hamburg: Hoftmannund Carape. 
i>M3?. ; • 

3 455 Q42 139 . . -• : ■ 

' '• i ” t l ■ 1 . ' ' . . ; 

.For sprite time now the German-reading public 
has had a Wg new novel firdiri Siegfried Lenz 
every, five y&m - Deutschstuhde (1968); Das 
Vorbild (1973), i Helmatmuseum (1978) - and 
the seven-year wait tos Excrzierplatz has there- 
fore, been- irksome'. In a sense, and in. most, 
tenses unfairly, his other work of late including 
the alimihish Der Verlusf (TLS, January 15,. 
1982) has barely counted; arid the growing, 
hope that he was abopt to rhatch or better, his : 
stoutest uchleyements to date has paved the 
way for diSHppointnient : ! nothing short of vin-: 
tage Lenz was'Iikely to find much favour. - : 

In Exerzierplatz the problem derives for the 
. most part; from theidlosyncra&ies of the narra- 
tor, Bruno Mesfiimer, who, having heard that 
Ma much-loved bosk and! benefactor, Konrad . 
Zeller, (“dpr Cher)j is in trouble, am only 
grope his Iwaj f towards a : reaJln»rtdii of what is 1 
happeJifog arid why. Dlsflgpred and retarded 
after a chlldbood accidtnt which ; but for Kori- , 
rad. he inight not have.Survivpd, Bruno has 
Itemed t6 piay ft speda( rolo and efljoy an. 
unusual status in the Zfilipr household since he - 
bteame attached to'it some thirty years agp: ; 
skilled factotum and long-stay prot6g6, he is a - 
permahfijtt outrider.' The ^eipg .and- .ailing .; 
Konrad has none the Jess decided to.beqtieath 
to Bruno, fcy now his ih'bjtt misted sobordfrifite, - 
asubstantjal portion of the family property, an ' 
exfensivo; Jree'nprwty hear Schleswig where : 

ill.' rril'l.jl b.'-.J 1 1 L- . 


and whlqh'tbe twp men hate, dedicated their 
Wo r)dngll vte tp.lnte aUetep tfo Mva ljd ate the 
old 'Ca^biUy, ; ftbtablyhls two 

sons, jN(|x -qnd^ofKHjto having him 

deejarep hlk pwti affairs. It 

gradpriiyd^W pn « fte i sea ught Jit ’ 

tp ^tiiei hbss", who; has ' - 
^bried. jpf i^ ift(ect suggestions thfli he 

LvmlcrpiriadQbly 
ppcertaia ;A#iether hc could meet the chal- 


■' lenge, were he indeed to inherit; and under 
increasingly distressing pressure in the only 
- context he knows well, from the circle he 
knows best, Bruno resolves to pack up and 
leave. "There'll be nothing left for them to 
quarrel about when I've gone, they'll be able to 
forgive him, and drop the proceedings / .. 

. they’ll accept him again, ted tie’Jl be what he 
. always Was - tho nlan that I oWfi eveiything.” 

. And that’s that, at least for the time belrsg. and * 
all (hose cypresses and larches, and yews and 
'• .; times : and - Bruilo's’ favourites ,-i. the" blue 
■ sprucearesttilthere, 1 “where liiey belong 1 ’, 

■; T>tepif« What the. dictionaries say, Leitz’s 
Exerzierplatz hbt.fi parade ground. It is, or 
wte, a troop (raining area, for niock battles and 
the like; arid the struggle to convert.it, and 
keep it converted, to cons tractive use (growing 
' trees) u marked by reminders riot only of the 
area's associations with a nightmarish past but 
; also of the. fartb'rs which now hamper tech 
laudable endeavours. The Ipng-hidden : war- 
, time death of an army bully at the harids of one 
of hfa oppressed trainees easfs perhaps ihe' 
dark^t shfidow from the past: the victim 'S ; re- ■ 
raalqs are discovered; the killer returns 1 ^to' 
haunt his unwitting accomplice add former : 

; friend, Gunfram; and Guntrain - how Koiriad’s 
arboriculturist son-in-lfiw - commits suldde; 
But what perhaps makes the pbst-waf going 
toughest, fqr those who aim to build a better. 
j . future, is bipre commonplace:' the 'perteraity. 

; reflected in,; fiayi locfil- jJntagopisrfi toWaids 
' : n?Wiomer8 and their pursuits,, they’eter so 
; peaceful; in. say.less-than -local hankerings for 
4 return of the lroqps; in the antics of ;an ob- 
structive bureaucracy- which issues a new reg- 
fof instance, decreeing that only trees 
■ grown from German seed may be marketed 
(tjiereby forcing Konrad to destroy more than • 

. lOO.OOO young oaks), V , " . ; : * 

; Jt is to recollections; speh as thete - of the . 
‘message from the ministry and of the outraged 
], response it eUcils T that Exerzierplatz owes 
'muefraf its colour, and it is the? 1 that bring! to 
;.rotnd .Lenz’s earlier triumphs. But the mqre 
yividthechrohiclC, the harder it is to believe in 
, the fictional - chronicler; and the more in ' 

character Brurio’s narrative, the fainter (he 
.qualities which have become Lenz’s hallmark. ' 
Bruno U no waxdsmith, no wit, no shrewd 
observer of modern mores. 
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The Age of Anxiety 


Blake Morrison 


If children's literature in the 1960s exemplified 
a neo-Romantlcism, with childhood seen as an 
age of holy if sometimes unruly innocence, we 
are now passing into an Age of Anxiety in 
which books for four-to-seven-year-olds worry 
away at the worries of the young. From sibling 
rivalry and peer group aggression to the prob- 
lem of having an overbearing single parent or 
too small a bedroom, the present clutch of 
picture books seek to ''cure” or reassure- 
troubled children by bringing their difficulties 
into the open. But admiration for such sensitiv- 
ity and “awareness" is tempered by the feeling 
that few of these picture books demonstrate 
that relish for narrative which distinguishes the 
best children's literature. Tt may be no coinci- 
dence that the most imaginative of them is, 
simply, wordless. John Prater's The Gift begins 
with a workaday psychological insight - that 
children are often more interested in the boxes 
containing presents than in the presents them- 
selves - but thereafter achieves narrative lift- 
off as a brother and sister steer their magic 
cardboard box through the air, under the sea 
and into remote jungles. If rather indebted in 
format to Raymond Briggs's The Snowman, it 
is no less engrossing n tale for that. 

Judy Blame's The Pain and the Great One, 
on the other hand, illustrates the problem of 
the problem picture book. Dedicated to “the 
original Pain and Great One with love”, it 
explores an elder sister's jealous resentment of 
her younger brother and vice versa: the droopy 
illustrations of peeved stares and sulky mouths 
bear out the message that what each child 
wants is, in Auden's phrase, “not universal 
love l but to be loved alone". But there is no 
story, no development, no structure beyond a. 
fearfully obvious symmetry of her tale and his: 
the narrative vacancy swallows up the book's 
cathartic intentions. 

Mary Rayner'p CrocadarUng is no less 
earnestly Freudianbdng and no more of a story. 
Sam's attachment (o his soppily christened toy 
reptile evidently bears some relation to his 
worries about nursery school and in particular 


about the bullying Henry. The characteriza- 
tion is authentic enough - awkward toddler, 
impatient mother (“I've had about enough of 
this today, now what's the matter7”), projec- 
tion of tangled feelings on to the wretched pet 
crocodile - but the story is lacking in direction, 
as if unsure what to make of its psychological 
insights. The same holds true for Mary Dickin- 
son '& Jllly, You Look Terrible, about a small 
girl who defies her mother by running amok 
with clothes and make-up at a wedding. The 
drawings are insistently cheerful, the text 
ideologically correct (single parent, multi- 
racial wedding party, "understanding” adults) 
but the denouement is disappointing, and the 
story restricts its potential readership to little 
girls who like dressing up. 

Mira Lobe's Christopher Wants a Party is 
more enterprising. If they were not still living in 
the tiny two-room bachelor pad his father had 
before marrying, Christopher could have 
friends round for his birthday. Instead he must 
sit tearfully in a posh tea-shop, ignored by his 
mother and granny, and patronized by the wai- 
ter. The cake-stand comes to his rescue, lifting 
him tier by tier into a sequence of compensa- 
tory dream-worlds, all of them bustling with 
children, and in the process providing the cen- 
tre of the book with a gimmicky pull-out sup- 
plement. Back down to earth, Christopher 
finds his fortunes changing for the better and 
his small bedroom expanding excitingly. 
Winifred Opgenoorth's drawings biend the 
modem urban world with the grimly gothic. 

Gothic is more apparent in Juliet and 
Charles Snape's Where Do the Wicked Witches 
Live?, in which a small boy roams widely to 
find the answer to that question, continually (it 
seems) being sent on false tracks but in fact (or 
on closer examination) rpissing what is under 
his nose: the book uses the old ploy of the 
hidden picture, as witches and their spooky 
paraphernalia conceal themselves in the tex- 
tures of trees, rocks, houses, clouds. A child's 
fascination with and fear of the unknown is also 
the theme of Knock Knock Who’s There?, as a 
girl in bed with her teddy imagines (in answer 
to her question) a series of horrible creatures 
outside her door: less terrified readers will 



Banderilleros about to be defeated by Ferdinand; one of Robert Lawson's illustrations from Mum Lttfi 
classic tale of passive resistance, The Story of Ferdinand (Hamish Hamilton, £3.95. 0241 901774), hAUm 
first published In 1937 and has recently been reissued. 


notice that all of these monsters wear the same 
pair of bedroom slippers and will thus be less 
surprised by the father’s reassuring entrance, 
on the last page; but, surprised or not, they 
won't mind reading the book again. 

Two books explore children's relationships 
with old people. The strength of Niki Daly’s ' 
Not So Fast Songololo - about a boy going to 
buy new shoes with his grandma, and set in 
(and using dialect from) southern Africa -is its 
superbly articulate drawings of blacks; the text 
is verbose in comparison, the stoty-line thin- 
nish. James Stevenson’s pictures ore likewise 
the saving grace of I Know. A Lady , by 
Charlotte Zolotow, a preachy homage to 
elderliness with a bafflingly oxymoron ic con- 
clusion: “If I was an old lady and she was a little 
girl I would love her a lot the way I do now." 

With all the pitfalls awaiting the writer who 
attempts psychoanalysis, social work or child 
guidance, It is easy to see why animals retain 
their appeal. Where naturalistic accounts of 


• •» , 

Marine wouldn’t, know a 

one, which is why her exasperated cbefon 
finally abandons her in the woods of iheD» 
dogne. But in a Lascaux-like cave, she an 
Raoul, a wild boar who teaches her torcq 
nize truffles, rediscover her pordneantfni 
and pack up “civilization” for good. 71 k dm 
ings of rural France, so apt for this Rptex* 
esque tale, are splendid. I 


John Prater: 77ie Gift. Bodley Head. ti.9i.IA 
30669 4. 

Judy Blume: The Pain and the Great One. \huut 
by Irene Trivas. Helnemann. £5.93. 043492801 
Mary Rayner: Crocodarllng. Collins. £4.95. 6 1 
195212 9. • 

Mary Dickinson: Jllly, You Look TerHNt. it 
t rated by Joanna Stubbs. Deutsch. £3.95. 022301 
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Mira Lobe: Christopher Wants A forty. Iltani 
by Winifred Opgenoorih and tnuaktoMf to 
Carter. Oxford University Press. £4.95,01923* 


Juliet and Charles Snape: Where Dc the9& 

tqddlors remain earthbpupd, pigs can fly: “jwo SlfetfS* 
legs bad four legs good" is a motto by which traied by ..Anthony .Browne. Hajrish Hw* 
many children's authors have profited. But £5.50. 0 241 11559 0. V • ■ • • 

Inga Moore’s tale of a pig, The Truffle Hunter , Niki DalyTWorSo Fast Songololo. GoflanctW* 1 

her follow-up to the excellent The Vegetable 52 s 030605 2. . ; r . 

Thieves, is original, off-beat and without palp- f harl ?J te A 

. flud, r e » ,he s - tewwfcws 

tle.itisnotabookfororaboutaffourmet: nnnr o^amai r 


Roy Foster 


The function of picture books for older chil- 
dren is uncertain: what Work do the pictures do 
• .when words fill most of the space and the story 
is, sophisticated enough to require a fairly adult 
sense of nuance? Barbara Bolton's Edward ' 
y ’Wilkins and his Friend Gwendoline chooses to , 
grapple with dipath add bereavement; in quite* 

'■ ^complicated structure of flashbacks, we seethe ' 
life tinci death of Gv^ndolirie through the eyes 


and that is all there is to it; The creaky narra- 
tive makes no concession to early readers, and " 
the illustrations are at once slack and wooden. 
It is, in fact, a reissue of a story first' published 
nlneyears ago, but it recalls the anodyne and 
'prosy style of . children’s books from much 
further back; all it demonstrates is the depress- 
> ing power of a televisibn name; to sell the most 
■ unlikely material.: . . 

The Mysteries of Harris Burdick ‘ neatiy 
evades the .question of what part illustrations 


tie, it is not a book for or about a gourmet: poor $ 

Fast and frantic 


86264 104 7. 


Heather O’Donoghue 


but she soon settles^tb ’ being 

cimnnrtlw pnmrmnlfln fOI NlCObOObW, . 


TERRY JONES . 

Nkobobinui ’ 

Illustrated by Michael Foreman 
175pp. Pavilion. £7,95.: ' 

1 85145 000 9' 


straight back at the reader. The book consists 


Of her cat, who fovg^her to speak to huh. The 1 -of fourteen - haunting pictures, each dnfoeH- ’ 
selfishriess' of Gwendoltoe Vgr^dchUfoen ravished only by ii; title and ,a quotation. .Thfcy ’ i 

nlvi hlit'hn tins naTmnrlrari nna'. . .« I 


; also demonsuated, but he hwbarijniirked pne ^- .aJldgedly constitute a "portfolio”,, left thirty The illustrations are good and the narrative Is 
of them for simil^.lessoiu Valeri; js a subplot . yean ago as. a. sample with a publisher, never . funny, exciting and extraordinarily inventive 

invnlvinv hinne.n iRW^Iiann ■Unrvitailihtn.llM. j' n:.. ■ . .. J ■ 


Nicoboblnus ia the story 1 of the adventure of a 
boy and girl in a fantasy world of dragons, 
moving mountains' arid shark-infested seas. 
The illustrations' are good and the narrative is 


alwaysm^de pasicr hy.thesequ.ento ofdcllpate fuzzy soft-foims nionochrome drawings make -bus, the name of .the boy in the story; (his 


to ;have all the in- 
children's book* it is 
respects. Nicobobi- 




at.thpsewhocan 
doubtful wfietbef 


'■ iji j^se^ms atinea •• echoes: a clftpbbard hquse lifts pffjlke a rock- ' natural ihythminBngUsh. ■■ 1 v, - . . 

J P*? 5 -? , : loonis up. jammed doymaVetoan As a;cl^ctef . hticobolrintis is 'equaiiy elu- 

t dflWnriided lnrio.dence •: canal, abated nun levitatps Jp the aisle of a iaive. The hook heiitts bVcallina hirtt *»fhe most 

rviVe foe prerSchpoi.yeare.. RortBnewuo cathedral, arid the reader is'Tm« : . / '©MtniorHfan'rv nhllrtlwWn ih.U' ui- i. 


supportive , companion foT. Nicobobii®, _ 
although very brave for a girl, 
tears when things get oil top of hw. 
tive is fast to the point of being fraflt fc- 
every chapter ends on a note oj 
suspense - “Nicobobihus stepped wwff* ; 
amazing room he'd ever seen", 1 
or, “[Rosie] suddenly foimd;henell»J[J; 
into the faces of the irtOsf eyil ■ i 
she'd eVer seen in 'her. life". 

• trudes playfully into the narrative 
time, and gives himSelf.arolofo^. 6 !^? 
•iaiher forced way. : j 
' Nioaboblnus’s and Rosje's adwjjgj. 
amusingly various, biil the b0ok’s^wj: 
'-. are. sO : bi^rre* that there is ft 
. parody; in one scenVi.'for BS 

lepprirdsfoa ralnbb^lftke 

info ope' another arid forip! 
causeway . across the.: rainbow Wjrc- jjjj 
strange castle thatstijl stW^]^^ 
' arid round in foe centre .f-W.'JjffiT” 


White , aud slightly too natutelfstje.. But I the; ; •>-.* §.-;•> y ..A : . 

.whole production has an. integrity - and ffo foutW* 
forced cducational value; which* WflL last. The , , lyastmUid 

same can hardly besqld for , JftW^ Herrjdt’s ‘ 

(ixcruc)atlrigly banal canUie foie Muck r reads;. ' ^ 

llkekbftotilpni ^ mdrt r? 
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Academic freedom and the perils of sponsorship 


continued from page 164 

matter. There were prolonged and heated 
debates In various university committees and 
in the Senate as to the propriety ofToynbee’s 
conduct. By and large, the academic members 
of the Senate sided with Toynbee, and he had a 
particularly strong champion in Professor 
Graham Wallas of the LSE. The principal of 
die university, however, and a sizeable group 
of lay members, including Canon J. A. Doug- 
laj, the secretary of the Crusade for the Re- 
demption of Saint Sophia, were in the oppos- 
ing camp. One member of the anti-Toynbee 
faction, indeed, was to argue that the academic 
freedom of a professor did not imply a licence 
tobehavelike a cad. After much agonized, and 
frequently acrimonious debate, in both college 
and university, the matter was resolved when, 
in late 1923, Toynbee submitted his resigna- 
tion. This was to take effect in July 1924 at the 
end of the initial five-year term to which he had 
been appointed. His decision was a courageous 
one, given that he had no certainty of another 
job and that he had a young family to support. 

The only condition which Toynbee had 
attached to his resignation was that he should 
be free to make a public statement about the 
circumstances of his departure. This he did in a 
letter to 77ra Times on January 3, 1924. In this 
be pointed out that he had first offered to 
resign as early as May 1921 and emphasized 
that he had been quite unaware of the condi- 
tions attaching to the chair until the fourth year 
of his tenure. Had he learnt of them on the day 
of his appointment then he would have with- 
drawn. Had he learnt of them at Yaiova in Asia 
Minor, on May 24, 1921, when he had first 
encountered direct evidence of Greek atroci- 
ties, he would have done precisely what he had 
done since then. He concluded with a quota- 
tion (which was not published) from Polybius 
to the effect that only the truth was acceptable 
fat a chronicler of public events. 

The letter in The Times brought the dispute 
into the open and provoked a further flurry of 
I controversy; Rut most press comment was 
; . Incurable to Toynbee, The Yorkshire Obser- 
fir, tor instarice,rieriouriced foe University of 
| London as a “stronghold of Grecophilism". 
j One particularly stirring defence of Toynbee 
| Wd the principle of academic freedom, cou- 


pled with an attack on the university for accept- 
ing an endowment with unacceptable strings 
attached, appeared in The Nation and Athe- 
naeum. Published anonymously, it had been 
written by Gilbert Murray. 

Soon after his resignation had become public 
knowledge, Toynbee, in a curious twist to the 
tale, was approached by the Turkish minister 
in London with the offer of a post in the Uni- 
versity of Istanbul. As the minister put it, 
Toynbee’s name was universally esteemed on 
account of his services to the Turkish cause. On 
his latest visit to Turkey, Toynbee had hob- 
nobbed with a number of the leaders of the 
independence struggle and had spent one un- 
profitable evening trying to convince a scepti- 
cal and whisky-swilling Atatiirk of the para- 
mount importance of personal relations in both 
public and private life. Toynbee did not turn 
down the Turkish government's offer out of 
hand, but soon afterwards his old mentor in the 
Foreign Office, Sir James Headlam-Morley, 
came to the rescue with a commission to write 
an annual survey of international affairs for 
Chatham House. 

Although the subscribers were now rid of 
Toynbee, they none the less felt aggrieved that 
he had been allowed to resign with what they 
considered to be the mildest of rebukes on the 
part of the university, namely a Senate resolu- 
tion to the effect that the subscribers’ commit- 
tee had been fully justified in deploring “the 
circumstances which had imperilled the con- 
tinuance of the Koraes chair”. The subscribers 
did not, however, as they were entitled to, call 
for the return of the endowment, although at 
least one member of the committee regarded 
the continuance of the chair as a complete 
waste of money. 

Some adroit diplomacy by the principal of 
the university, Sir Edwin Cooper Peny, who 
believed the subscribers to have been 
"wounded in the house of friends", resulted in 
a revision of the terms of the original endow- 
ment. This was handed over to the university in 
perpetuity. But if the university now had con- 
' tro! of the purse strings and the Subscribers had 
lost their right to make representations about 
the work of the department, in cine crucial 
respect the Influence of the donors oyer the 
chair actually increased under the new dis- 


pensation. The subscribers now had the right J 
to nominate two of their number as members ' 
of the Board of Advisers who would advise the 
Senate on the appointment of a new professor. 

The two subscribers' - representatives in- 
volved in the election of Toynbee's successor 
were Joannes Gennadius, who at the time of 
the first election had been primarily concerned 
to root out heresy on the language question, 
and John Mavrogordato , an Anglo-Greek who 
was subsequently to be appointed Bywater and 
Sotheby Professor of Byzantine and Modem 
Greek at Oxford. The electors' choice was 
F. H. Marshall, reader in classics at Birkbeck 
College, London. His interests in the Byzan- 
tine and Ottoman periods were to prove 
uncontroversial , doubtless to the relief of the 
college and university authorities. Only during 
the early 1960s was the right of the subscribers 
and their successors to a say in the appoint- 
ment of the Koraes Professor formally 
terminated. 

In his old age, Toynbee was able 'to take a 
relaxed view of his stormy tenure of the Koraes 
chair. He dismissed the incident as ancient his- 
tory and showed no inclination to try to appor- 
tion blame for the contretemps. He was grate- ' 
ful for the fact that a resignation that was only 
in a formal sense voluntary had paved the way 
for his career at Chatham House, the annual 
surveys of international affairs and, eventu- 
ally , The Study of History . Indeed, it Is difficult 
to envisage his restless historical imagination 
being long confined even by the relatively 
generous strait-jacket of Byzantine and 
modem Greek studies. 

Toynbee’s brief tenure of the chair, how- 
ever, and his dogged faithfulness to the precept 
audi alteram partem , were to give rise to a 
masterpiece In The Western Question in Greece 
and Turkey. This is without doubt one of the 
most remarkable books in his vast oeuvre and, 
even after the passage of sixty years, remains 
essential reading for anyone who would hope 
to understand the roots of the present impasse 
between Greece and Turkey., Moreover, at .a 
• time when the spirit of 6rfldgririd lies heavily ' 
over the universities, the Toynbee imbroglio is 
a salutary reminder of the fact that, even if he 
who pays the piper does not always call the 
tune, he all too frequently tries to. 
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| B» R. Woudhuysen 

j bjfow Yqrit on February 7 Christie’s were 
I JJJ4B foe first part of the library of James 
9**ny (a second selection of books will be 
jjetioned by the Swann Galleries there on . 

• By profession a concert promoter, 

• S" 1 * was o * Irish: extraction and began col- 
• . the 1930s, conCentrating.onTrish and 
• • Pfofo’fiferafore,* the modern movement and 

: ^precunrorii His taste' was catholic and while 
foj^fopedilly drawn to Joyce, Henry James 
/ sod Yeats; he also found room for detective 

• 2”*^ (*. Sr® 1 edition of Chandler’s The , Big : 
.^.fetched $2,20Q against, an estimate of 

: WOkand had already, begun to collect Sea- ; 
p® Heaney and Samuel Beckett’s most rdeebt 
•'taSv :W>th ' a , short 'foreword by Robert 
librarian of, foe Grolier Club, the flew 
: bibliophiles 'of which.Gilvarry 

‘ W v .^thwbratic and long-stahdlpg mem* 
catalogue Is, a record qf a flne and 
i’VSKW? fobfotat library, collected ^ with good 


^ 'flip * Jbsdlgibusly rare! first book Mosddfl, A 

rifofoed $33,000f 
£ efofoate of $ 14 , 000318 ', OOPJ.:?^: 
“ts ,G i 1 y a rty p ftttlc ql ariy ll keel tpcol : , ; 
station aiid association copies, and 
anylof , these. Yeftts letters';^ were not 

B byAtian'WEme in his edition - Ofthe; 
PSjy bqt doubt bo included ih 

^d edltlprt of the qompleie 

: Yeats's Vork: 1 andfousiness 1 


book makes me too full of regret that I did not 
live your life as well as my own”; and in a letter 
from New York he tells the Duchess of Suther- 
land, "I think we poets \Vould all write the most 
admirable poetry if governments would shut us 
up in American trains and keep us river on the 
road and give us nothing but American news- 
papers to read.” ■ ■ 

There were a few Uterary.manuscripts in this 
part ofthe sale, most notably a typescript qf the 
revised acting version of The Countess Cath- 
leen, with autograph notes by Yeats add Lady 

• Gregory, which sold Jot -$3,500 (estimate 
$3;cn0-$5,000), a copy of Delrdre, 1907, vrifo 
manuscript revisions, .which also went for 

: $3,500, a corrected! draft of the po<im “Tlie 
;V F 0 u y of being' Comforted” and a copy of 
"Peace’’ with an inscription to Ezra Pound., 
; Pound's copy of Reveries over Childhood, pre- 
Seated by Yeftts to Pound to 191ft-the year pf 
,* its publication, fetched $2,200. • : : . . ■ _ 
..bilvariry's second fofgesi collection y/as .pr 
Henry James material', which he began 1° seek 
! out in the 1930i, whrin -James's rtputatioh had. 
■; somewhat faded, Again, Gilvar^ was able to 

• acquire ah extraordinary number of prewnta- 

' tion copies, first-editions and letters, jjiost of 
1 which do hot appear . in .Uon Edjl.a four 
- volumes, ' nor in the i various other collections, 
of James’s correspondence- Among the assji- 

• : ciatipn (fopi« wej'e%bks.given fo J^nes by 

Turgenpy, Alphonse Datidet 
H;' G: Weils - The Pdssfqtiaie Frkndf to- 
,• fo rttfoaforitiein Vifewfpf 

••• 

. : : perhab® the :mpst ; ;dpsiraWefo( 
i?ea0 of /^eGOlt^. 

BWyi4htW« : copy B 


j ^ •• - \ Mc£^»b«,Golfa.Tl^reticidEssayi:Fllin; 

quotations in the catalogue, inclUdedoncsend-' . , • Ifoguistics, literature 170. . 

; ing the firtt.lnstalmelrit of The American to the Mickey, Shena. Redhiti Rococo IW . 

' Atlantic Weekly Jn 1876 and oilri grfVing his im- Moon:, Iiu|«. The Truffle Hunter 174 

. prefoioria of Loridon. ; - l^nUi.RtwriLudw^^ 


. Finally, the Joyce itehis were, particularly 
rich and important and they fetched corrpspon- ; 
dingly hlgh prices. Giivarry's presentation 
copy of the first edition of Ulysses, printed oh 
Dutch handmade paper,., fetched $35,000, 

; against, ad .estimate; of S^t'OOO^SSfoOQti. An 
autograph copy of fhfrty-thfee oft he 1 thirty-six 
poems In Chamber. Music fetched -$90,000, 

, against : ap; estimate of '$4i500-*$d,500, and 
! twenty : f 0 ur heavily: revised pag^s of .“The 
• : Mookse and thc GripeS^ episode from Finne- 
- gahsWake, which appeared in transition maga- 
zine fetched $120,000, against an estimate of 
$2O,00M3O»Q00. ;• i - - ; ! - : • j 


- Among foe french jfoms.in the sale. Were 1890-1950 171 

;. letters, ; first edition's; and pytsenUtfon Copies-, xomuklm, Jane. Sensatiohal Designs: The cultuin 
.from; Flaubert, Gide.Huyamans. MafiaTme, work of American Gctianl79O-1860 t70 ■ 

. ?foust ftjd Vdldry. There -were ^foe fine and Chris, The Mysteries of Harris 

very pathetic letfors; fooiti Clare ('any thing Burd!Sk^D 4 ' ! . . ' *.'■ . 

t ' Winddr, Mkbcjiimei <GueiiUIIn the Body ,|i«i 

'■ head right f shofod do for if J could r^ad or. .. ^ 

writs ot evtn remeartwr what • I. have done ox . ii* ,■ 


Mackay, Shena. Redhiti Rococo 163 
M6ore,Ing«. The Truffle Hunter 174 
iFsiiiUa, Rageri Ludwig Tie ck: A literary '• 
biography . 172.-. ■ . . ' 

Prater, John , The Gift J74 
JUyo«r,-Mvy» Oroeoda/ling 174 
- Robinson, Porttai The Hatch and Broodpf Time: A 
study ofthe fintgiiae ration of native-born White 
, Australians l788~fo28: Volume One 157 
fieabfook, Jeremy. Landscapes of Poverty 161 
Screfarlakelf, Victor. Merisa: The widely for the 
blgUy intelligent 158 ' 

. SnSjpe, Joliet and Charles; Where tlo the Wicked 
WitehesLlve? 174 - ' • ;• 

Spiegel, StevCn L; The Other Arab-IiraeliConfiict;! 
Maldng America'sMlddlC East pbUcy,fosni Truman 
to Reagan 160 - y .Jv ■ 

Stabiefordi Brian . Sdentific Romadce Jp Britain 
1890-1950 171 

Tompkins, Jane. Sensational Designs: The cultural 
work of American Gctianl790-1860 170- 
. Van AUabilri, Chris. The Mysteries of Hariris 
Burdick 174' ; L ‘ 

WaDdpr,Mlcbe^,ChK»tiInfoeB^^ ,)62 


\ know I fool as ntyfolf T shlpiild do. bu( to bo in , . 
' this wfifoiig dream is almbst u nbearable^ and 
.from Ghrlgtopher Smart, written to Dr Burney'. ■ 
!. from.fofr King’s ’Benifoj' Brison wfoifo spld tot 1 
• '^;Sdb/:WaiforPftlef ‘s ralhdrprofoic advice to - 
I' I Arftitff Sytiiohft orL foe;p;&foicaifofi of his first ! 
.book of bdefos Med foftaCh lfo estimafo of 
$700^9bQ^nd waH^ld;for^fo^ four quitp ■ 
welbhtv leHdrs from Gerard Manfoy; Hopkins , 

te 
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Zoltow, Chariotte.IKnowa Lady 174 ;j 

' - ' ' •* v " > . • . . ' 

The October X985 issue ofthe Yale University 
Library Gazette (ISSN 0044 0175) is largely ' 
■ lakbn up with considerations of the remains of 
ft fiftecnth-century schoolmaster’s book now in 
foe Belnecke library ai Yale. It was written 
originally perhaps in Lincolnshire, and Linda 
Voightft and Barbara Shalior describe its 
recovery from a neglected box of miscel- 
•>. lajieous .manuscript fragments. In another 
article, Nicholas Onrie writes more generally 
-about the teaching ofLatiu In grammar schools 
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